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Textbooks That oe 
Winning Adoptions Everywhere 


Hamilton’s _ Brigham and McFarlane’s 
Standard Arithmetics | Essentials of Geography | 











» goer books constitute an important addition to the HE first entirely new geographies of importance pub- 
textbook world. They embody the best methods of lished for a number of years. They contain a wealth 
present-day teaching. Topics that are often taught merely of up-to-date information about industry and commerce, 
because they are traditional and not because they are production, manufacture and trade. 

necessary have been omitted. These books are devoted to Their maps all new, are printed in colors unusually clear 
the arithmetic that is useful in everyday life. and attractive and accompanied by excellent map-study 

' : ' ; exercises 
Their problems deal with school interests, with com- | 

munity life, with the home and the workshop, and with The way in which these books unite the teaching of 
agriculture, transportation and mercantile business. Their physical and political geography, the profuse and realistic 


illustrations, the large clear type, the numerous and well 
arranged teaching aids are features universally praised by 
the thousands of teachers using these books. A two-book 
and a four-book series. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANYS. 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA | 


oral and written tests and drills develop the accuracy and 
speed that ts demanded by modern business. A three-book | 
series. 

















MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS! | WINSLOW’S | 


REMEMBER | 


THE TEACHERS || HEALTHY LIVING | 
ANNUITY GUILD || T'Siencsst gates i" sow 


elementary grades is new 
in content and purpose. 
A SURE AND SAFE WAY OF , ’ 
INSURING AGAINST WORRY It is written in the light of recent 
world events and treats the sub- 








ON A FIRM FINANCIAL BASIS 





ject of Physiology and Hygiene 


Endorsed by Practical Business Men A ; 1 
from the new viewpoint de- 


JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT MFTEEN YEARS manded-- by -our changed cuit 


— conditions. 
HENRY H. HARRIS, President 
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Recommended by the A NEW BOOK FOR JUNIOR 
‘United States Bureau of Education HIGH SCHOOLS 


English for New Americans Science for Beginners 


By W. Stanwood Field 


By DELOS FALL, Albion College, Michigan 
and Mary E. Coveney 





Nearly 400 Pages Price $1.28 

Unusually simple, direct, and thorough. Based The 
on the pupil’s own background and experience. 
Contains vocabularies in Armenian, Arabic, 
Greek, Italian, Lithuanian, Russian, Spanish, 


only book which does not try to 
| teach all the matter of science, but does 
teach the method of science, which is 


Swedish, and Yiddish. Also published with more important. 
additional vocabularies in Japanese and Chinese The presentation is clear and the language and ideas 
and in an edition without vocabularies. are easy for the pupils who will use it. 


Its subject matter is related to the life of the child ; 
is interesting, useful, and important in itself; and 





’ ’ D ’ gives the fundamental conceptions of nature that 
A First Book in English for Foreigners are needed for satisfactory progress in any syn- 
thetic science. 
’ ’ ’ 
A Second Book in English for Foreigners The book is interestingly written and attractively 
c Se and amply illustrated with 231 realistically drawn 
By Isabel Richman Wallach pictures instead of diagrams. 

These books are the outcome of wide experi- It is intended to arouse the enthusiasm and interest 

© with evening clinses in New York City of the pupil as well as to give him instruction. 

ence w ening classe: I y. 


An examination of the book will convince you of 


They take into special account the difficulties | Wee Sei ak eens. tthe 


actually encountered by the foreigner, and en- 














able him to overcome them quickly and easily. | Revistas = eaiabneites 
The lessons supply practical information about adopted by the E\5 adopted by the 
American ideas and customs. State of Kansas ‘ 3 State of Utah 


Silver, Burdett & Company | | WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


. . Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco Also Dallas, Kansas City, Atlanta, and Manila 




















SALT LAKE CITY MILWAUKEE KANSAS CITY 
WORCESTER DETROIT DENVER PITTSFIELD 


These important cities have adopted 


Potter-Jeschke-Gillet 
Oral and Written English 


Books One and Two 


Because they stress the best methods of the best teachers in the best 
schools. Interest is maintained through a wide diversity of exercises, in- 
cluding story-telling, dramatization, studies of poems and_ of pictures, 
games, the writing of letters, telegrams, and advertisements, correction 
exercises, and many other devices. Throughout the books there is a clear- 
cut separation of grammar that is immediately usable from grammar 


} 


whose interest is more remote. 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


15 Ashburton Place 


Boston, Mass. 
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A MORAL CODE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


BY VERNON P. SQUIRES 


University of North Dakota 


Virtue consists primarily in being right worth while. 


Some of your activities you 
rather than in merely doing right. Yet it is 


take up merely for the fun of 
a positive force, and is attained only through these are play. 
activity. The aim is to stimulate the imagina- object in view; these are work. soth are 
tion by means of a few definite and dominating worth while; but as you grow older you will 
ideas vividly expressed, trusting to the good understand better and better the value and 
sense of teacher and pupils to work out the dignity of work. This it is that makes civiliza- 


minor details. tion possible. This provides us with homes, 


doing them; 
Some you take up with an 


EIGHT HELPFUL “BEES” THAT WILL BRING — 1004, clothing and all the comforts we have. 
SWEETNESS TO ANY LIFE. Everyone should honor work and all faithful 

(Ages 9 to 14) workers; everyone should work himself. So 

1. BE CLEAN. learn to work, to love work, and to work well. 


ae Work in school; help in the work at home; 
(1) Be Clean in Body. Dirt is dangerous. try to find something to work for. You should 
It looks bad; it smells bad; it is bad. 50  y6t work all the time, but do not be lazy; do 
keep your hands and face clean, and keep i shisk: do nak weeks Sime, Take pride be 
clean all over. Eat clean food, for no other your work; always do your job promptly and 
kind is safe. When your clothing gets soiled (41 A task well done always gives entioles. 
tion. Work when you work and play when 
you play. 


wash it or brush it. Keep everything about 
you clean and neat. Water and soap, brushes 
and combs are signs of civilization; use them. 


) 


: : 4. BE OBEDIENT. 
(2) Be Clean in Speech and Habits. Do 


not say or do things you would be ashamed (1) Be Obedient to Parents and Teachers. 
to have your mother or teacher know about, “ ltttle bird grows up in a few weeks; practi- 
Such things are not manly or womanly; they cally all the lower animals become able to 
are silly and harmful. Vulgar words and vul- take care of themselves by the time they are 
gar acts hurt you and hurt your best friends. 2 Yt old. But human beings take much 
Protenits is foolish and offensive; it defiles longer ee. And the reason al this : she 
the lips and the heart. Take pride in being birds and animals can get along without being 
clean all through. taught many lessons; but children cannot. 


They must have a great number of lessons 
2. BE STRONG. 


from parents and teachers. Nature, therefore, 
Some people do not think of strength as a 


so arranges things that boys and girls grow 
duty, but it is; everything depends upon it. yery slowly and learn very gradually. Parents 
People who are sick cannot do much good or and teachers are provided to help them. Ac- 
have much fun. Therefore, guard your health. 


cordingly, whoever wishes to grow in the right 


Eat nourishing food—not too much, but just way must be teachable and obedient. He 


must 
enough. Get sufficient sleep; go to bed early; 


remember that parents and teachers know 


rise in good time. lake plenty of exercise; what is best and must be willing to heed them. 
play outdoor games; work around home. 


Obedience is thus a most important thing. It 
Breathe fresh air by day and by night. Avoid jg necessary for real growth. 
tobacco in any form; it stunts the growth and 


> 


; Be obedient, then, to your parents. Chey 
impairs strength. Avoid strong drink of every Joye you and know what is really good fot 
kind: it is especially bad for growing boys and you, Be obedient to your teachers and to 
girls, Your body is given you to use; it is whoever else is in charge of you. You can 
your machine. Take care of it, treat it well, never learn to give orders t others unless vou 
and it will serve you well. first learn to~ obey orders. Unruly = s Idiers 
3. BE INDUSTRIOUS. never become good officers; disobedient chil- 

Life is active: one must do something or dren do not grow up to be noble men = and 
die. You should then try to do something women. It is sometimes hard to be obedient. 
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You cannot always understand the reason why 
you must do so and so. But 
ways worth while. 


( »bedience is al- 


(2) Be Obedient to the Laws. Laws are 
made for the good of all, and all good and 


thoughtful people obey them. The President 
of the United States obeys the laws, and so 
does everyone else who loves his flag and his 


country. The laws of our land do not mean 
to interfere with anything that is right and 
right. 


good, or punish anyone who does _ the 
Theretore, we should obey them, for that is to 
be loyal Americans. 

5. BE FAIR AND SQUARE. 

(1) Be Fair in Your Play. You you 
do not like the playmate who does not “play 
fair.” It breaks up the game; it spoils the fun. 
See to it, then, that you always play fair your- 
seli—that you give fair 
chance; that you do not, for example, take ad- 
vantage of a little fellow just 
little and cannot help himself. That is a mean 
trick; never do it. It is not fair, either, to 
lie or to cheat in any way. The only 
way is to tell the truth, to play honest and to 
be honest. 

(2) Be Fair in Your Work. 
holds in work as in play. It its 
time to cheat or steal or lie. 
people may think that such things are “smart” 
or funny, but you know they are not. The 
people who persist in thinking that these things 
are “smart” generally find themselves in jail 


know 
everyone else a 


because he is 


“square 


The same rule 
mean at any 


Some _ foolish 


before they get through. We all want other 
people to give us a “square deal.” We ought, 
then, to give it to others. We should be 


prompt and reliable—true in word and deed. 


It is especially mean to deceive those who love 
us and trust us—our parents, teachers, employ- 


ers and friends. That is about the meanest 
thing there is. 
6. BE KIND. 

(1) Be Kind in Your Thoughts. Most 
people, old and young, have pretty good 
hearts. Remember this and think — kind 


girls 


Even boys and 
mean all the 


thoughts about them. 


who are sometimes mean are not 


time. They have good points. Think of these 
and talk about these rather than about the 
mean things. We generally find what we look 


for; the bee finds honey because he is looking 
for it, and the worm finds rottenness for the 
same reason. So look for good in your play- 
Think kind thoughts 
things about them. 
will thus be 


mates and acquaintances. 
about them. Say kind 
Don't be a tell-tale. You 
yourself and will make others happier. 

Kind in Act. still 
Remember you 


happier 


better 
have 


| Tr Ing is 
often 


(2) Be 
than thinking. 
been made happy by someone’s kindness. Acts 
of kindness are, in fact, the little streams that 
form the great river of human_ happiness. 
Everyone should help to swell this river. You 
should do part. Be kind, then, to your 
friends. Be kind and forgiving to your ene- 


how 


your 
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mies, if you have any; they won't be enemies 
long if you Be kind to all animals. Be 
kind to everybody and _ to 
pecially to the weak or unfortunate. 
be kind) in many ways—in 
favors, in helpfulness, in 


so do. 
everything, es- 
You 


words, in 


can 
little 
courtesy and good 
manners, and in good cheer. Kindness is the 


greatest thing in the world. 


7 BE BRAVE. 


(1) Be Act. There is a difference 


and being foolhardy. 


Brave in 
between being brave The 
If you jump into 
the river at a dangerous place in order, if pos- 
sible, to lite, you are 
if you jump into the same dangerous place and 


difference is one of motive. 


save someone's brave: 


risk your life just to show how bold you are, 


you are showing bravado, not true bravery; 


you are not brave, but foolhardy. Avoid tak- 
ing chances for foolish or trivial causes. but 


when duty—real duty—calls do not hesitate. 
Dare to make a sacrifice; forget yourself, take 
the chance, be brave. Is it brave to. fight? 


Not usually. It is generally braver not to 


fight for one’s self. Fighting for someone else 


is different. That has to be done sometimes. 
But true bravery is always mixed with kind- 
ness. That is the test. 

(2) Be Brave in Word. Dare to tell the 
truth. Dare to stand up for what you think 
is right. A lhe is the mark of a coward; it is 
the outward sign of an inner fear. Of course, 
you should not be rude and blurt out every- 
thing that comes into your mind. If you dis- 


like a person, you do not have to say so. Si- 
lence, as they say, is oftentimes like gold. In 
fact, it is thing to keep still 
Keep still when something 


often a braver 
than it is to speak. 


hurts you; keep still when someone is mean to 


you; keep still when you feel like saying a 
mean thing to someone or about someone. 
Hlere, too, true bravery is mixed with kind- 
ness. 
8 BE MODEST. 

Iinally, Be all that you can he, but do not 


brag about it. 
Avoid 


modest in 


Keep your virtues to yourself. 
making yourself © conspicuous. Be 
manner. You 


have rights and you should stand up for them; 


dress, in speech, in 


but it is better to sacrifice a little than to 
claim too much. be respectful to those older 
than yourself. Be courteous to all. Use good 


language. Love your country, honor the flag, 


Feverence religion, respect the rights of all, be 
Ii 


modest in your thought of yours 


(Ages 14 to 18) 
The Part I still hold) good. 
They are fundamental in all life and character. 
additional 


principles of 


Here are some suggestions :— 


1. BE CLEAN. 

Being clean means more than keeping 
from ordinary dirt. 
in mind 


away 
It also means being clean 


and clean in habits. 


pearl of life. 


Purity is the 


Preserve it. In your relations 
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with those of the other sex, be pure—pure in 
thought, in word, and in deed. Avoid — evil 
pictures, coarse talk and vulgar acts. Failure 
in this particular almost certainly brings dis- 
aster—disaster not only to yourself, but to 
those you love best. Strive, then, for cleanli- 
ness and neatness without, and within for pur- 
ity in mind and heart. Have for your ideal a 
clean mind, in a clean body, in a clean house, 
in a clean community, in a clean country. 

2. BE STRONG. 

(1) Be Strong Physically. You are grow- 
ing into manhood and womanhood, into the 
full possession of your powers. Guard these. 
Do not abuse them. Your future happiness 
depends upon your physical well-being. Prize 
it and care for it. 

(2) Be Strong in Purpose. More and more 
you are deciding matters for yourself. Be wise. 
Let no sudden impulse swerve you. Do not 
be obstinate, but be calm and firm, slow to 
decide, firm in your decision. Have a high 
and noble purpose and work for it unflinch- 
ingly. Control your temper; master your feel- 
ings; be steady, dependable, strong. 

3. BE OBEDIENT. 

Be Obedient to Duty. Be obedient to your 
parents and teachers, of course; but more and 
more as you have to decide things for your- 
self, think of what your duty is. Do the right 
not because you are told to do so and so, but 
because it is right. The greatest men and 
women are great in this, that they obey the 
voice of duty in their hearts. Do not always 
ask yourself what you would like to do, but 
rather what you ought to do. Learn to be 
ruled from within rather than from without. 
4. BE INDUSTRIOUS. 

You understand better now the need of 
work. Think still more about this. Have a 
regular time for your work; do it at this time 
and do it well. Study to acquire accuracy and 
swiftness in your work. Never be © satisfied 
with poor work. Be efficient. 

Begin to think of your life work. What are 
you specially interested in? What can you do 
best? What does the world most need? Begin 
to prepare yourself for the work that is to be 
yours. Strive to realize the importance of 
work in all the affairs of life. 

5. BE FAIR AND SQUARE. 

(1) Be Fair to Yourself. Do not underrate 
your powers. Make up your mind that you 
can be Somebody and do Something in this 
world. Equip yourself for the task; get the 
best education you can get; read good books; 


make good friends; cultivate any gift you pos- 
SESS, Practice economy in time and money. 
Have a bank account. Form no habits that 


weaken you or bring you into bad companion- 
ship. Be active, not merely passive. It is 
not enough to refrain from wrong-doing; you 
must do something positive. So be alert; be 


energetic. Give yourself a “square deal.” 
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(2) Be Fair to Others. Justice is a funda- 
mental principle on which human society rests. 
If you violate it you are an alien in the world. 
If you observe it you are co-operating in the 
cause of civilization. All men cry out for 
justice. Give it to them so far as you can. 
Work for it always. Never take a penny that 
does not belong to you. Be truthful and hon- 
orable in all your dealings. Be punctual in all 
your appointments. Keep your promises. Re- 
spect the rights of every man, every woman, 
every child. Be loyal to your friends; be just 
to all. 


(3) Be Fair to the State. The state and 
the nation, through their laws and _ officials, 
are your good friends and protectors. If any 
crime is committed against you they -will 
spend thousands of dollars, if necessary, to 
punish the criminal. With their great silent 
strength they surround you so that no man 
dare hurt you. If your father and mother 
should die or desert you, the state would care 
for you. Therefore, be just to the state and 
the nation. Obey their laws. Love them and 
support them. Never lift up your hand against 
them. As you grow older, study to be a 
helpful citizen, so that you may do your full 
duty wisely. If state or nation is threatened, 
be ready to defend them no matter what the 
cost. Be patriotic and loyal. 

6. BE KIND. 

More and more, as you grow older, you will 
appreciate the charms of kindness. It is some- 
thing we all need—something we should need 
in any case, but which we need the more be- 
cause there is so much positive unkindness in 
the world. Good will is the one thing no one 
can have too much of. Up to this time you 
have: probably received more kindness than 
you have been able to give. It is time to 
think vigorously about giving it. Be kind to 
your schoolmates, be kind to those at home, 
be kind to everyone you meet. Be especially 
kind to the weak, the poor, the feeble and the 
aged. Give them a cheery smile, a hopeful 
word, a helping hand. As your parents and 
you grow older, you will doubtless grow 
stronger, but they may grow feebler. 

It is fine to be just to all men; but bare 


justice, after all, is barren and cold. The 
greatest happiness comes when we give or get 
a littie more than is strictly due. This “little 
rore” is what adds sweetness to life. Great 
souls always strive to give it to others. So 


let your heart speak. Be generous and kind. 
Make this the rule of your life in all your 
dealings with your fellow men. 


7. BE BRAVE. 


(1) Be Brave in Heart. You know about 
physical courage. You admire it and have 
practiced it. But there is another’ kind of 
courage, which is sometimes even harder. 
This is inner courage. Cultivate this. Dare 


+ 


to believe good. things about yourself and 
ther people and about the future. Be cheer- 


f 
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ful; be hopeful; cast away discouragement. thing of the same spirit; be true to the best 


Patience and perseverance are forms of brav- you know; have real moral courage 
"kT . ¢ e ay. 
ery. They mean having the courage to keep BE MODEST 
‘ = < M oO. Jin W . 
at a task or an idea when others are losing 


their grip. Hope and faith are also signs of Be modest in all your relations with those 
true courage. They look forward; they see ©! the opposite sex. Avoid forwardness. Do 
better things ahead; they refuse to be cast ™% take liberties. Be modest in thought, in 
down by the temptation of the present. Of word, in dress, in action. Be modest about 
course, you must strive to see things truly, YOUr Own attainments. The older you grow 
It is foolish to blind your eyes to the truth: the more will you realize how little you know, 
but when you can not see clearly, be hopeful. Be modest in your bearing. Self-forgetfulness 
This is a great secret of success and helpful- is the secret of true courtesy, and courtesy is 
ness, for good cheer helps you and everyone the oil that makes the wheels of life. run 
you meet. smoothly, 
(2) Be Morally Brave. As you grow older POSTSCRIPT, 

and meet more people, you will find many who These, then, are the eight helpful Bees that 
do not think just as you do. Always be glad bring sweetness to life: Be clean, Be strong, 


to learn; always welcome truth. But do not Be obedient, Be industrious, Be fair an 
be easily upset. Dare to stand up for what square, Be kind, Be brave, Be modest. An 


d 


7 
a 


you think is right, though others laugh, or they come in this order, for no one can be 
scold, or even want to fight. If you are con- truly modest unless he is first brave, or be 


vinced that you are mistaken about anything, really brave unless he is kind, or be kind wu 


admit your mistake frankly and freely ; but less he is first fair and square, or be fair and 





A 


until convinced be true to your convictions. square with his fellow men unless he is indus- 
The world has made progress only because trious, or be industrious in the best way unless 
men and women, often singly, have had the he is obedient, or be obedient unless he is 
courage to stand up for some great idea, even strong, or strong unless, first of all, he = is 
in the face of bitter persecution. Show some-  clean.—Printed as a pamphlet 

+-2-@-0-o-2- 


SHIPS, SHIPS, AND MORE SHIPS 
BY CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
{In Hearst’s Magazine, August, 1918.] 


There was too little understanding at first of the real magnitude of the task that was im- 
posed upon the men to whom the nation entrusted the all-important task of building the ships 
that were needed to cope with the menace of the submarine. And from that lack of under- 
standing arose, I think, much of the criticism that, for a time, was heaped upon them. All the 
ship-building facilities of the nation were already being used to the utmost when the need for 
more and yet more ships became so imperative, with the Germans’ proclamation of ruthless and 
unrestricted U-boat warfare. New yards had to be built; new men had to be trained; everything 
had to be done. 

New, with understanding of the truth, criticism is giving way to a spirit of helpful co- 
eperation. Three things must never be forgotten, in my judgment. By keeping them in mind 
we shall come to victory. 

First, there must be enthusiastic, whole-souled support of the men who are building the 
ships. The communities which have shipyards cught to look on with approval, with interest. 
They do; every day they do more to cheer on the men in the yards and make them understand 
what is the truth—that they are doing a vital ly important thing, that they are helping, in the 
best and truest way, to win the war. There is little need to urge on American communities in 
this respect; everywhere they are proving that they realize the part they have to play. I know 
they will not forget that men do their best work only when they are conscious of the approval 
of those who see them and know what they are doing. 

The second thing that is needed is the help of the press. We want, we need, from the press, 
optimistic, constructive reports and comments cn what we are doing. And we are getting just 
what we need. The newspapers have a big part to play, and they are playing it well. 

And third and last, we must give the credit for what is being accomplished to the men who 
are ccing the work—the men in the yards. They are the ones, as I have said every time I have 
had the opportunity to talk to them, who are getting the results, who are doing the real work. 
They are not working for me—they are working with me! They were the ones who under- 
tock the task. The responsibility has been and is theirs—the credit, too, must go to them. It 
is nct the men in the offices where plans are made who deserve the greater share of what praise 
is to be apportioned—it is the men in the yards, foremen, superintendents, managers, riveters— 
every last man who gets out and works. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. EDITOR 


THE GREAT OPPORTUNITY 

When we have an opportunity to study a 
great opportunity it is inevitable that we give it 
greater prominence from the standpoint of all 
opportunities than is justifiable, but only by so 
doing can a new opportunity be. adequately 
magnified as a great opportunity. This is our 
excuse for writing once more of the Oppor- 
tunity School of Denver. This time we are 
content to give piecemeal our notes as they 
were jotted down. There is no attempt at 
classification or of perspective. 

It goes without saying though we have said 
in two previous articles that the biggest thing 
about the Denver Public Opportunity School 
is the opportunity it has given Emily Griffith 
to give herself to this noble work unhampered 
by anyone. Behind it and above it all is Su- 
perintendent Carlos M. Cole, who has made 
everything possible. In two years Miss Griffith 
has had more than 5,500 boys and girls, young 
men and young women, older men and older 
women, of all sorts and conditions, and she 
has never said “don’t” once. 


The only re- 
quirement made for one who wants an oppor- 
tunity to do any good thing is ability to read, 
and a reliable, usable knowledge of the multi- 
plication table. 

The only class that everyone must attend 1s 
the citizenship class. Everyone must be in that 
class one hour a week until there is no occa- 
sion for further special study of citizenship. 

In the typewriting class there are fifty-five 
machines and each is used 
each day. They are in use from 8 A. M. to 9 
P. M. I saw a girl who earned only $4.50 a 
week in March, 1917, and in March, 1918, she 
earned $10.00 a week and was still studying 
every evening for greater efficiency. 

All vocational teachers are experts. For in- 
stance, the head of the millinery department is 
m duty here evenings and is at the head of 
that department in one of the big stores in the 
city by day. 


by twelve pupils 


These teachers say that it is so 
interesting that they do not weary of it or in 
it, that it is really restful. 

Opportunity finds and makes opportunities. 
Miss Griffith does not intend that anyone shall 
learn to do anything or spend time in learn- 
ing to do anything better without getting a 
position or a better position. “Help one an- 
ther” is the slogan. No one of the 5,500 has 
in two years left a job, by promotion or other- 
wise, that he has not planned to have his place 
filled by an “¢ )pportuniter.” 

Miss Griffith tells of a telephone call at 1 
‘clock in the morning by one of the thous- 
ands, who said: There'll be a 
good job for the fellow that'll get there be- 
fore 8.30 this morning. 


“I’m promoted. 


Get busy.” 
The first thing that greets anyone who comes 
in is the “Help One Another” Bulletin Board. 


On this everyone posts the knowledge of an 
opportunity. 

Here are a few of the opportunities which 
I took the time to copy :— 

A delivery boy wanted. 

Two boys, must have wheels, 
each. 


$35 a month 


Adams Express Company wants a big boy. 
A good salesman wanted. 

Good bookkeeping position. 

Boy in a printing office. 

Girl to answer telephone. 


Japanese man cook, $40 a month, board and 
room. 


Two men wanted, $80 a month each. 

In every case it told to whom to apply. 

A traveling salesman called and said: “I 
have never read a book in my life. I have 
no end of time on my hands at hotels and on 
the train and I waste it smoking, telling stories 
and playing cards. Can I learn to read a book 
and like it?” 

He was sent to the teacher of English, who 
after a conference with him selected a book 
that he liked and she read into it at different 
points. Each evening for a week she read into 
a different book, until he wanted to read all of 


them. He then went off on the road and took 
all five books with him. That was early in 
September. In late March he told Miss Grif- 


fith that he had read forty good books and 
had not loafed an hour. 

The head of the business department spends 
an hour and a half each day in some banking 
house, counting room or other business office, 
always by appointment. He trains his stu- 
dents to fill these places and always gets posi- 
tions for them. 

One of the leading banks in the city told 
the head of the business department just how 
to train his men and agreed to take the first 
five graduates from the evening classes at from: 
$40 to $100 a month at the start. 

There are 247 employers in Denver who give 
Opportunity the first chance 


at a vacancy or 
position, 


Employers often equip Opportunity 
for educating help for them. This was espe- 
cially true in machines 
There is a school 
for the blind, who are made self-supporting. 
This vear more than fifty bookkeepers have 
either had new positions or have had promo- 
tions because of 


installing dictagraph 
and multigraph equipment. 


efficiency. The 
United States Government equipped for wire- 
less, provides the teacher and agrees to take 
every graduate from that department. 

A complete equipment has been provided for 
training for aeroplane service. 
ninety-miles-an-hour flight. 


increased 


They train for 


The automobile department is popular, es- 
pecially for teaching men and women how to 
care for the machine when trouble occurs om 
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the road. Sixty-five have taken the tractor 
course. 

A most useful course is the remedying of 
speech defects. 

Cooking classes, sewing classes, millinery 
classes, hairdressing classes and every conceiv- 
able line of vocational work, especially for 
women, is introduced from the vocational stand- 
point. 





#-0-@-e- @-0- 
Make Columbus Day an Italy Day. 
—————#- @-0-@-0--@--¢-$$$___ 
THE MISTAKES OF AMERICA! 
BY ETTA V. LEIGHTON 
Civic Secretary, National Security League 

The United States has made the mistake of 
thinking that division of duties and responsi- 
bilities makes for strength. It has always been 
afraid to delegate power—this fear was shown 
by the Anti-Federalists when they opposed 
strong central government and by states and 
cities in their multiplication of offices. 

A pure democracy can exist only in a small 
group—increase in size calls for representative 
government. That we have. But in electing 
our representatives we make the mistake of 
considering party platforms as useful for elec- 
tion purpose, but we consider it almost rude 
to expect a man or a party to live up to pre- 
election promises. It is true that changing 
conditions may make _ fulfillment of party 
pledges impossible, but it is a mistake to fight 
bitter campaigns on party platforms good only 
for election purposes. 

We make a mistake in not devising some 
way of keeping our Senators and Congress- 
men responsible to national opinion. In some 
way yet to be discovered Congressmen must 
be made to feel that they represent not only 
their constituents but their country. Because 
we haven't yet discovered how to do this we 
have La Follette still with us. 

The greatest mistake America makes is to 
take the will for the deed. Passing a law is 
considered the cure of a grievance—the en- 
forcement is uninteresting—possibly those who 
“pushed” the passage of the first law are busily 
lobbying for a second. Too many laws are 
passed—too many are dead _ letters—the stat- 
utes are clogged with obsolete regulations 
and we get the paradox—the man who thinks 
“Tt is all right now” the minute a law is passed 
to regulate a grievance and who at the same 
time has an attitude toward law enforcement 
and obedience to law that if not disrespectful, 
is at least neutral. The taking of the will for 
the deed is evidenced every day when the pub- 
lic goes blithely on its way because some de- 
partment has announced it is “going to” pro- 
vide 1,000 aeroplanes. 

The public does not stop to “check up” the 
not really provided. The greatest mistake, 
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the parent of all the others, is limited educa- 
tion, where again we take the will for the deed, 
and because we say we believe in universal 
education, shut our eyes to the fact that we 
have never even come within a reasonable dis- 
tance of that end. 

It is time that the mistakes of America 
were rectified. They never can be until free 
universal education is no longer a myth, but 
has become a reality. If the teachers’ of 
America unite all their forces, get behind the 
N. E. A. and its War Time Emergency pro- 
gram, and by concerted effort promote their 
own interests, which are the interests of the 
schools, we shall avoid making mistakes in the 
period of reconstruction which will be more 
critical by far than was the period following 
the Revolutionary War. The teachers of 
America must do their part. They can do it 
most effectively in an organized body with pro- 
fessional standing. The N. E. A. is ready— 
are we? 





Make Columbus Day an Italy Day. 





APPRECIATION 


10 Downing Street, 
Whitehall, S. W. L, 
June 5, 1918. 
Dear Sir: I am desired by the Prime Minister to 
thank you for the verses which you are so good as to 
enclose for his acceptance with your letter of May 12. 
Yours faithfully, 
F. L. Stevenson 
F. A. Tupper, Esq 
LLOYD GEORGE 
[With apologies to no one but Robert Browning.] 
I 
Lloyd George! “And who'll do him right, now?” 
Lloyd George! We're all ripe for fight now! 
Give a cheer: “here’s in hell’s despite now,” 
Lloyd George! 
IT, 
Who stands for Liberty and Right, then? 
Who'll guide Old England through the night, men? 
Who'll fight the hard but winning fight, men? 
Who is the greatest man in sight, then? 
Lloyd George! And who'll do him right, now? 
Lloyd George! We’re all ripe for fight, now! 


Give a cheer: “here’s in hell’s despite now!” 


Lloyd George! 

IT] 
Here’s death to Huns and all that like them! 
Confusion to the “might makes right” men! 
that strike them! 


Short shrift to pacifists and anti-fight men 


An edge to the swords of thou 


Lloyd George! And who'll do him right, now? 
Lloyd George! We're all ripe for fight now! 
Give a cheer: “here’s in hell’s despite now!” 
Lh vd George! 


Frederic Allison Tupper. 





-4-e-@-e-4 
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To be playful and serious at the same time is possible and it defines the ideal mental condi- 


tion.— J ohn Dewey. 
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WAR AID IN WASHINGTON 


BY GEORGE 


It is a great privilege to have looked war in 
the face “over there” and then to have the 
chance to get into the thick of things in Wash- 
ington and see at first hand the mobilizing of 
those marvelous powers which are to be in- 
evitably the determinining factors in this great 
world struggle. I had four months on the 
other side, and now I have had four weeks in 
Washington. 

During the first fortnight in my new work 
as director of information in the department 
of labor I felt so uncomfortable I told my 
chief, Roger W. Babson, the famous financial 
statistician, that the front trenches in Lorraine, 
with our American soldiers, would be a delight 
in comparison. 

There, intense action absorbed every energy, 
and flying shells Gothas_fur- 
nished excitement every hour of the day, while 
threatened gas attacks kept you in an_atti- 
tude of potential alertness even in your sleep. 


and swor ping 


But, when you find yourself a little cog in 
that great war machine in Washington and _ be- 
gin to try to adjust yourself to the portion of 
the mechanism that is nearest, you lose for the 
time being all sense of personality in the vast 
roar of grinding wheels, 
looks to you like a 
ble. 


[oO pass 


and the whole thing 
hopelessly intricate jum- 
from a busy life, where you have 
been accustomed to work sixteen hours a day 
and make every hour count for something, into 
an environment where you don’t know what 
to do next, nor how to do it, 


to say the least. 


is disconcerting, 


But this stage in your experience is soon left 
far behind. Gradually you begin to get some 
intelligent understanding of the various de- 
partments, divisions and sections that are spat- 
tered all over official Washington, even though 
vou are still hopeless of ever mastering the 
nomenclature of war titledom. 

For example, my friend, David K. Niles, a 
Bostonian who left a lucrative position 
in the moving picture industry to assist Uncle 
Sam and me in Washington, is chief of the 
moving picture section of the division of in- 
formation in the 


young 


education 
labor. [ am 
ready to gamble, however, that if you took him 


information and 
service of the department of 
unawares he couldn't name his own title, even 
if it were to save his neck. 

You can embarrassment 


readily guess — th¢ 


that may follow when you are introduced to 
half a dozen officials, all at once, and it is im 
portant for you to 

they are. \nd that 


joys that 


what 
is just one of the little 


remember who and 


tickle the consciousness of the new 


Comel 

Coming home 1 the Federal Express on 
Friday night I fell in) with Morris Llewellyn 
Cooke, former public works commissioner. of 


Ww. 


COLEMAN 


Philadelphia and now, for more than a year, 
one of the big, quiet-running parts in the mam- 
moth Washington machine. 

We were talking about a big business man 
who had commanded an 
Washington until his health failed. He went 
away, presumably for a ten-days vacation to 
recruit his strength, but all his associates knew 
full well he would never come back to the job. 

The old-timers there in Washington (which 
means men who have had six months or more 
experience under the new 


important post in 


conditions) tell me 
that the machine moves so swiftly that when 
a man once drops out he can 
catch up with it. 

After a month or so of official Washington 
life you begin to get your perspective. You 
find, for example, that the department of labor, 
which in the years 
three or 


never again 


before the war had only 
four bureaus, now has fourteen dif- 
ferent services, each one a large proposition in 
itself, and all, taken together, spending 
sixty-five millions of Uncle Sam’s money a 
vear, while the United States employment ser- 
vice alone, which is one of the newest babies 
in the department of labor, has an appropria- 
tion of $7,500,000, which is more than twice 
as much as was allotted to all the bureaus of 
the department of labor four years ago. 


some 


Of course, in the building of such a gigan- 
tic machine in so short a time, everything is 
not exactly as it should be. 
evitable 
parts, 


There is the in- 
groaning of 


creaking and ill-adjusted 
there is a wheel turn- 


ing furiously and apparently to no end. 


and occasionally 


Of course there is some overlapping and du- 
plicating, and anyone who 
eye for 


has a microscopic 
hardly see any- 
thing else; but you have only to get out your 
telescope and take a broad look throughout 
this vast continent to get some 


imperfections would 


conception of 
the extraordinary results obtained in_ the 
ters of food, fu 

tion, to sav nothing of more direct war activi- 
ties. 


mat- 
fuel, production and transporta- 


It is easy enough, for example, to criticise 

insufficient housing and office ac- 

commodations of the Capital City and_ the 

profiteering in rents—and no doubt these con- 
1] 


sharply the 


ditions will be wholly or partly remedied in a 
reasonable time; but it certainly is inspiring to 
see Washington under present conditions and 


realize that tens of thousands of the ablest and 


best men and women from every section of 
the country are pouring out their lives there in 
service as a part’of one of the greatest war 
machines the world has ever known. 

Just to stand on a corner in the mot Y 
as the a employees fill the streets on 
the way t the various omees an 101 the 
physical and mental quality, is a heart-warmer 
in its | Beston Traveler 








“TOO MUCH FOR ONE MAN” 


{We published a letter asking for advice on a lot of 
questions. We printed the letter, saying it was too much 
Now Superintendent W. E. Benscoter, 
Bethel, Me., has sent us the following answers.] 


for one man. 


Bethel, Maine. 

Under my “ideal school” conditions, I, as su- 
perintendent, would have a letter of some sort 
to send to every teacher to reach her Friday 
of every school week, with a joke or two and 
something else to interest her, tired out from 
her school work, and news or directions about 
the school work, and then news of the profes- 
sion of our country, of which we have over 
700,000 members — teachers and 20,000,000 
children, then about educational work in other 
lands, and finishing up with some good mat- 
ter to read along the line of our work. 

Athletic coaches and athletes themselves gen- 
erally know well how to improve themselves 
physically by training, they work intelligently 
to exercise the muscles to do something; then 
they eat; sleep; and the usual result is im- 
provement. If they overwork, they get “stale.” 
Most teachers are worked “stale” most of the 
time, I fear. When you go to a summer 
school don’t try to take all the courses offered 
that you can get into a day’s schedule; take 
one or two, or a very few easy courses; have 
a good time; get a good rest; don’t fail to get 
acquainted with other teachers; we cant well 
get along without friends; get by yourself a 
good deal; think! You don't need to try to 
think. Thoughts are made like sausages,—you 
put some facts into the brain, your body does 
the rest; if it is a good body, it will turn out 
thoughts for you under good conditions; all 
you need to do is to study what those condi- 
tions should be. 

In school we naturally teach much after the 
fashion in which we were taught—we dont 
know how to do otherwise. But if we con- 
tinue to do things just as we were accustomed 
to do them when we were pupils, how would 
schools improve? We must constantly be 
watching how we can do things differently than 
we used to do them, if we would improve. I 
know scarcely anything that should help a 
teacher in ordinary school work so much as 
to be constantly thinking what a recitation 
should be. Do you recite the books you read, 
What do you 
have children recite for? You may have a 
quick answer, but keep thinking about it every 
now and then. I am well convinced that we 
spend too much time in reciting as compared 
with. the time spent in studying. 

Did you ever try to write up what you think 
a school should be, its course of study, how it 
should be run? 

Without having tried to plan out my “ideal 
course of study,” I suspect that after the open- 
ing of the school with a few, a very few pre- 
liminaries, I would have as long a period as 
possible for very quiet study, and reading, hav- 





the magazines, the newspapers? 
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ing the pupils do that work which most re- 
quired the brain at its best. I would have 
every pupil seated a few feet from any other 
pupil, with a large desk, with drawers at the 
side, and perhaps book holder on the desk, the 
desk loose from the floor. The chair would 
have arms, and would be very comfortable, with 
a splint seat, and spiral screw by which to raise 
or lower it, and an arrangement for enabling 
it to tilt back in a comfortable fashion. And 
over in cosy, sunny corners I would have some 
comfortable rocking chairs, with tables hold- 
ing books, and some flowers—in other words, 
tending to approach the study of the student, 
of a scholar. of a thinker, of a literary man. 

I would have the morning filled with only 
hard work, and the afternoon with only easy 
work. 

I would not do much singing in the morn- 
ing. 

Penmanship ought to be pretty well placed 
by giving it the period just before recess in the 
afternoon. 


As I would have the first period in the 
morning one for hard study, I would have the 
last period in the afternoon one for quiet in- 
dividual reading, the reading to include a book 
which would be part of the series of books be- 
ing read by that particular pupil that particu- 
lar year. There ought to be a selected list of 
books for pupils to read by themselves. This 
is as important as the studying of anything in 
a class with others. All pupils ought to be 
taught to enjoy good reading. 

We do not study nature practically at all. 
The state is weakest at present on that subject 
of all its common school subjects. 

Teachers do not get out walking with their 
pupils sufficiently. In weather, they 
ought to be out with some of them nearly every 
day. 


oO id 
& Ot ( 


Teachers ought not to correct any kind of 
papers, as a rule, except examination papers, 
out of school hours,—and by that I mean that 
they should generally be corrected in some 
way in the class. How? When you find out, 
tell me.—but it ought to be done. The whole 
matter presents a field for experimentation the 
successful result of which would be of enor- 
mous value to the teaching profession. It is in 
this after-school marking of papers that we 
wear ourselves out. 

Teachers’ time is too valuable to do house- 
work on Saturday mornings. Saturday morn- 
ings should be spent in getting ready for the 
next week. If they are too tired on Saturday 
to work, their work during the week was too 
hard. 

We ought to be studying 
scientifically—not just by observa- 
tion, We ought to be about it 
through books. That is another way to say 
we ought to be studying psychology all the 
time, especially child psychology; otherwise, we 


human 
ordinary 


nature 


studving 


are scarcely more than teacher day-laborers,— 
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respected, but not very skillful and not very 
well paid. 

If we would improve, we should make our- 
selves as expert as possible along one line, that 
line the one we like best; we shall find any 


291 | 


study, however limited, beyond the reach of 
our best life-long endeavors. 


We should be well acquainted with school 
law. 
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SIGNIFICANT PROGRESS 


[Editorial.] 


The Massachusetts State Normal Schools 
have taken highly important action in the or- 
ganization of an association of principals and 
teachers of these schools with Principal John 
G. Thompson of Fitchburg as president and 
John J. Mahoney as vice-president. 

This is the outcome of a meeting of great 
importance, September 3-6, at the Bridgewater 
State Normal School, by arrangement of the 
State Commissioner and State 
Board of Education. 

The program was vitalized by highly pro- 
gressive intensity. As the outcome of this the 
permanent organization was formed with the 
following resolutions as the basis thereof. 

It is impossible to put into language the 
spirit which characterized those four days. 
There has never been anything in Massachu- 
setts comparable to this meeting. 

There were several sessions each day, gen- 
eral or departmental, and the entire company 
was entertained in the elegant new dormitory, 
so that day and evening, at breakfast, lunch- 
eon and dinner, in parlor, reception rooms, 
corridors, parks and lawns, these professional 
leaders of Massachusetts inspired one another 
right royally. 


of Education 


The general and departmental conferences have been 
highly successful in stimulating a greater desire for pro- 
fessional growth and in laying foundations for in- 
creased efficiency in the work in which we are engaged. 

The vital significance of public education to the 
national welfare has been brought into high relief by the 
experiences of the past year. It is universally agreed 
that the efficiency of the schools must be kept at the 
highest possible level if the ultimate success of the great 
cause for which we are at war is to be insured. An ade- 
quate supply of competent teachers is essential to this 
end. The conference commends the action of the National 
Education Association Commission on Emergency and Re- 
adjustment in giving the preparation of teachers an im- 
portant place upon its war program. 

We heartily endorse the movement for the creation of 
a national department of education under the direction of 
a secretary of cabinet rank. 

We favor ‘a more adequate financial support of the 
normal schools. In Massachusetts standards are being 
steadily lowered in consequence of the inability of the 
normal schools to attract the necessa:y quality of expert 
service for existing salaries. We also favor subsidies 
from the Federal government both for the training of 
teachers and for public education. 

We believe that three years is not too long a period 
to devote to the preparation of teachers for the element- 
ary schools, and that in other departments requiring less 
than four years of training the 
lengthened. 

Although we believe that the individuality of the 
teacher should be respected and that many of the dis- 


course may well be 


tinctive characteristics of the several normal schools are 
elements of strength in the system, it is our opinion that 
there should be a greater degree of uniformity in parallel 
courses of instruction. 

We earnestly recommend to the Legislature the in- 
troduction of physical education, under the supervision 
of the Board of Education, into all the public schools of 
Massachusetts. 

We believe that sociology is a vital subject for the 
normal school curriculum. Social standards are being 
frankly considered in state and nation in relation to the 
establishment of a higher plane of living and welfare. 
Students should be acquainted with applied sociology as 
related to this movement. 

We believe that education in our democracy should 
aim primarily at teaching our people to know and appre- 
ciate the privileges and the duties of American citizen- 
ship. To this end, the bar of illiteracy, which prevents 
communion with thousands of immigrants in our midst, 
should be removed. The state and the nation should lend 
their resources to the swift accomplishment of this task. 
In the interest of a more intelligent citizenship the 
schools themselves should attempt in a more vital and 
purposive way to make every American boy and girl 
believe and understand the worth of being free. This 
means re-directed schools, with patriotic citizenship the 
goal. In this great work the normal school has a large 
responsibility. 

We are of the opinion that the teaching load of in- 
structors in the normal schools should not be of suf- 
ficient weight to prevent fresh and thorough preparation, 
constant professional growth, productive and construc- 
tive work which makes for educational leadership, and 
the performance, outside of the classroom, of the nu- 
merous important duties which devolve upon teachers in 
this particular professional field. Many of the teachers in 
the normal schools are carrying teaching programs that 
are excessive. 

We believe there should be a closer relationship be- 
tween the normal schools and the public schools of the 
state. This should be promoted, in part, through more 
field work by the instructors in the normal schools, in- 
cluding, for at least a year, systematic “follow-up” rela- 
tions with graduates. Each normal school should seek to 
set standards for the schools which it serves and should 
endeavor to assist in the realization of the ideals for 
which it siards. 

We earnestiy advocate a real equality of educational 
opportunity for all the children of the commonwealth 
and the recognition by the Legislature of popular edu- 
cation as a state rather than a local function. Among 
other things, this should find expression in the establish- 
ment of reasonable standards of professional attainment 
by teachers in the public schools. 


Massachusetts normal schools will feel the 
thrill of this gathering and the resultant or- 


ganization in all her public school life, 
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Make Columbus Day an Italy Day. 
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VITALIZE THE TEACHING IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


| a a 


HOLDEN 


International Harvester Company 


There is no longer any question as_ to 

whether or not agriculture shall be taught in 
the rural schools. Sentiment demands it; in 
many states the law requires it. 
The word “agriculture” as used in this ar- 
ticle refers not only to the’ subjects directly 
pertaining to farming, but also to anything 
pertaining to the life and welfare of the chil- 
dren and the people of the community—health, 
sanitation, home social condi- 
tions, and community interests. In fact, it in- 
cludes anything which enables, us to teach in 
terms of the lives of the people and the needs 
of the community. 

School work along these lines is new. We 


conveniences, 


are just now establishing methods and_ prece- 
dents. What we do within the next ten years 
will largely determine the future of the work. 
Let us start right, for methods are hard to 
change after they are once established. 

the things we are 
now doing in school will seem strange to us. 

Why should children at their period of great- 
est activity be compelled to sit quietly in their 
seats six hours a day? 

At this age they are veritable dynamos of 
nerves, muscles and energy. Can they whis- 
per? No! Look out the window? No! Use 
their hands and feet? No! They must sit 
still and keep “mum” except when called upon 
to recite. 

How unnatural! Older people can't and 
wont stand for it. A lecture an hour long 
taxes the endurance of most of us. If we, 
a period in 


In a few years some of 


who are older and have reached 
our lives when we are naturally quiet, find it 
difficult to sit still one hour, how can we ex- 
pect children to sit still for six long hours 
each day? 

The system must be changed, In fact, we 
are now. rapidly Already, es- 
pecially in our manual training and 
science classes, considerable advancement has 
been made. Agricultural work, if properly 
taught, will help greatly to bring about better 
methods. 


changing it. 
domestic 


Bookish work and skimming are _ funda- 
mental errors in our agricultural work. 
We assign pages in a book—teach words, 


words, words, not things. 

One sort of agriculture is bookish, dead, 
has no appeal to the children and no effect on 
the community; the other is full of life, of in- 
terest, of influence. 

We mean to cast no reflection on books. 
They are helpful; they are necessary; but they 
are not the end in themselves. 

They must be used as tools, just as an axe 
is used as a tool—a means to an end. 

The teaching of agriculture will not be a 
real success so long as we teach exactly the 


same things over and over again, year after 
year. Neither will it be a success if, in our 
attempt to popularize the subject, we skim all 
the interesting things the first year or two, 
leaving nothing crisp and fresh and new for 
teachers who follow. 

Let us rotate the subjects, thus having some- 
thing new and live each year. 

Rotation of subjects gives the pupils more 
agriculture, keeps the work live and real and 
vital, and makes it easier for the county super- 
intendent, who usually has little or no help in 
rural supervision. He can train his teachers 
for one line of work, while it is very difficult 
to train them for all lines of work. 

The Four-Year Rotation Plan corrects these 
errors. Have one year devoted to crops, the 
second to making things, the third to animals 
and the fourth to soils. 


, 


When this four year rotation is finished we 
can start in again with the first year’s work. 
By this time the older pupils have graduated, 
the first-year 
subjects were studied that they will be new and 
fresh to both teachers and _ pupils. 

Select subjects that belong to the region. 
In selecting the subjects use material that be- 
During the crop year 
the teachers in the corn belt should study corn, 
alfalfa, oats, clover, timothy, ete. 

In the South the teachers should study cot- 
ton, Bermuda grass, 


and it has been so long since 


longs to the region. 


Lespedeza, winter oats, 
sugar cane, peanuts, ete. 

In a fruit and truck gardening section small 
fruits, strawberries and vegetables should — be 
studied. In selecting the subjects remember 
that the important principle is to teach in the 
terms of the lives of the children. 

Fit the work to the needs of the commu- 
nity. If alfalfa is selected as a subject for the 
crop year, we should not try to teach every- 
thing there is to know about alfalfa. Let us 
“What one, two 
or three things can I do to encourage the 
growing of alfalfa and to increase the profits 
from it in this community?” 


ask ourselves this question: 


Answering this question will help us to 
distinguish between things which are merely 
interesting and things which are vital. To 
know that alfalfa was grown in 
teresting; to know how to get a stand of al- 
falfa is vital. It does no harm for teacher and 
pupils to know things which are merely in- 
teresting, but in our teaching we must put 
the emphasis on the vital things. 

In studying each subject take up a few con- 
crete points and aim to get definite measur- 
able results, 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


AN INVITING OPPORTUNITY. 

Samuel Chiles Mitchell, Ph. D., LL. D., presi- 
dent of Delaware College and the Women’s 
College of Delaware, at Newark, has one of the 
most inviting opportunities in the United 
States, and few men are as well fitted in per- 
sonality, by experience and educational schol- 
arship as is he for such an opportunity. In no 
other state is there only one college president. 
In no other state is the college and_ its 
women’s college the sole educational  insti- 
tution asking state aid. In no other state do 
all personal wealth and social and club pride 
centre in one college campus. 

President Mitchell has the prideful personal 
and professional support of all classes of men 
and women, and his platform ability and social 
grace make him an educational leader far be- 
yond the borders of his state. 


meiiiiiliain 
WORTHY PROMOTION. 

Will C. Wood, commissioner of secondary 

education, California, who has won the nomi- 


nation for state superintendent, is one of the 


eminently sane, heroic, aggressively progres- 
sive educators of the country. In the midst 


of his campaign, regardless of the effect upon 
his personal, political and professional for- 
tunes, he took high ground on all questions 
that came to him for solution. He ruled for 
equal pay for the same work regardless of sex, 
and appointed a committee of educators to ex- 


<> 


amine all textbooks and reject every book that 
has in it any direct or indirect pro-Germanism. 
No man in California has had greater influ- 
ence in securing desirable educational legisla- 
tion or in preventing undesirable legislation 
than has he in the past four years. 
niles 


IN CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE. 
Dr. John W. Carr, who has had a prominent 


part in education nationally, is now in active 
war work in War Camp Community service in 
a large supervisory capacity, with his head- 
quarters at 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 
His latest educational service has been as prin- 
cipal of the Friends School in Philadelphia. 
He has been superintendent in Anderson, In- 
diana; Dayton, Ohio; and Bayonne, New Jer- 
sey. He was president of the Department of 


Superintendence at the Louisville meeting. He 
has been an active member of several of the 
most important committees of the National 
Education Association. 
—————— 
OVERSEAS. 
George D. Carrington, Jr., who is widely 


known by school men of the Middle West, has 
gone overseas in the army work of the Young 


Men’s Christian Association. Mr. Carrington 
was one of Nebraska’s most enterprising 


county superintendents and has been an enter- 
prising promoter of school sanitation. 
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WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE 


In the summer of 1916 Secretary of War 
taker sent Raymond B. Fosdick as a_ special 
agent of the War Department to 
conditions in the Mexican 
border, where our troops were stationed. Mr. 
Fosdick found five thousand soldiers encamped 


investigate 
communities on 


at Columbus, New Mexico, with “absolutely 
nothing in the town that could in any way 


amuse them. There were no moving picture 
shows; no places where they could write let- 
ters; no library facilities of any kind; no home 
to which they could go—absolutely nothing, 
except a very well run red-light district and a 
few saloons.” 

This investigation officially convinced the 
government that there was a war camp com- 
munity problem. 

States 


When the United launched her war 
program against Germany War Camp Com- 


munity Service became the official answer to 
that problem. 

The War Department Commission on Train- 
ing Camp Activities was appointed 
tary Baker in April, 1917. The Navy Depart- 
ment Commission on Training Camp Activities 
was established by Secretary Josephus Daniels 


by Secre- 


at the same time. Raymond B. Fosdick be- 
came chairman of both. 

These Commissions called on the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America to 
carry on their work in the communities outside 
and adjoining the camps, under the official 
name of War Camp Community Service. 

War Camp Community Service was asked to 
co-ordinate into a definite and ordered pro- 
gram the resources of the war camp commu- 
nity, to supplement these resources with others 
from the folks back home, and to temper the 
whole into a nation-wide 
for hospitality, keyed to harmonize 
training camp program of the War 
Departments. 

The Playground and Recreation Association 
of America, through years of experience, had 
been helping civilian communities do just this 
sort of thing for themselves. This organiza- 
tion’ was ready for service. It had only to get 
these communities, together with those desig- 
nated by military and naval necessity, to do 
those things for the soldiers and sailors which 
they were doing for themselves. It 


wholesome movement 
with the 


and Navy 


sent its 
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To the end that no boy or girl shall have less 
opportunity for education because of the war and 
that the nation may be strengthened as it can 


only be through the right education of all its 
people—Woodrow Wilson. 
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WAR MODIFICATION OF AMERICA 
The World War is 


American finance, 





entirely making over 
American labor conditions, 
American ideas of culture, American attitude 
toward morality, American politics, American 
conception of vitalized religion, and American 
educational standards. 

War modification of education is the one real 
educational issue today. All educational put- 
tering, fluttering, and sputtering are nothing 
less than educational slackerism. 

It is not Germany alone with whom we are 
at war. This World War is being waged to 
make a new world in finance, in labor, in com- 
merce, in culture, in morals, in politics, in 
ligion, and in education. 

Woe to the man who dares to sit when “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” is being played or sung, 
or who keeps his hat on when Old Glory goes 
by! 

America has but one test for Americanism, 
and that is absolute, unadulterated, unreserved 
determination to do anything and everything 1 
one’s power to make it impossible for Germany 
ever to be able to repeat her dastardly 
slaught on righteousness, virtue and humanity. 
One word of regret that America is helping 
save democracy deserves every possible 
sure, 


re- 


on- 


ccn- 
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It is equally true that we begin to realize 
that there can be no parleying with a slacker 
in any phase of the World War. 

The old American education, the traditional 
educational superstitions will go to the discard, 
just as German autocracy is going there now. 

Germany’s despicable failure and the Allies’ 
gigantic and glorious triumph are wholly told 
in one sentence: “The opinion of autocracy 
against the science of democracy.” It is the 
world-old struggle between opinion 
against efficient science. 


inefficient 


A man who is in a position to represent the 
best in educational vision has 
a significant sentence: “The available 
measure of the work done in any school is the 
change brought about in boys and girls, 
men and young 
their school life.” 


recently written 


only 


young 
women, during the period of 
Here is a leader in 
going 


the educational world 
up against the enemy with a mere opin- 
without a _ scintilla of demonstra- 


ion scientific 


tion. 
This summer a community 
a child welfare the 


protested against 


drive of utmost scientific 


importance because it was launched on_ the 
phase of the moon when sweet potatoes must 
be planted. Absurd? Yes. But that super- 
stition is not one whit more unscientific than 
such a statement. 

The old school, the traditionally, education- 
ally superstitious, have always said that “the 
only available measure of the work done in any 
school is the change brought about in boys 
and girls, young men and young women, dur- 
ing the period of their school life.” 

That is opinion, pure and simple. It has no 
more scientific value than the statement that 
sweet potatoes will only thrive if planted on a 


given phase of the moon. 
Without 


putting an opinion against opinion 
as truth we may say that there are those who 
have another opinion, namely, that “the only 
available measure of the work done in any 
school is the change brought about in boys and 
girls, young men and young women, as demon- 


strated out of school and after school life.” 


The colleges always measure the value of a 
preparatory school by the work its graduates 


do college. The high school always assumes 


to measure the efficiency of the elementary 
school by what the graduates do in the high 
school. Business men everywhere assume to 
measure the value of an education by what the 
graduates do in life. 

The greatest defence of the study of Latin 
that has been made is a presentation of — the 
testimony of a vast number of eminently suc- 
cessful professional and business men_ that 
they have found Latin of great benefit in all 


the years since leaving school. 
The value of the military training in 
can cantonments is not measured by the 


Ameri- 
camp 
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life, but by what the American soldiers do 
“over there.” 

War is modifying every phase of life in just 
such an heroic way as education will be modi- 
fied if we leave the phase-of-the-moon  educa- 
tional superstitions and measure the value of 
the school by what a boy and girl, young man 
and young woman, is and does when out from 
under the inspiring or irritating influence of 
the school. 

No survey in school can measure the value 
of the school. 
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Remember that this is the “Children’s Year” 
and 100,000 babies are to be saved by science 
and devotion. 
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THE “GREATEST MEETING” 


In the closing address at Pittsburgh the ed- 
itor of the Journal of Education said that it 
was the close of what was likely to be “the 
greatest meeting” in the history of the National 
Education Association. There have been sev- 
eral bits of pleasantry indulged in by those who 
chose to refer to the Pittsburgh meeting as 
“small.” 

The size of every meeting for the past third 
of a century has been determined by the mem- 
bership at the close of business on Decem- 
ber 31. 

Even the Boston meeting, which has dis- 
tanced all meetings prior to 1918, was meas- 
ured by the membership on December 31. 

There has never been any likelihood that that 
record could be broken. The great effort was 
in 1916 in New York. All conditions favored 
the breaking of the record. There was a time 
in the spring of that year that we hoped a new 
record would be made, and when it failed we 
were confident that the Boston meeting of 1903 
would hold the record for many years to come. 
jut the year 1918 suddenly sprung into prom- 


inence. The removal of the headquarters to 
Washington was the first ray of hope. This 
was followed by Secretary Crabtree’s remark- 
able ability for promotion. Then the Atlantic 


City meeting took a great stride forward in its 
appointment of a Commission, and in it all 
much credit must be given to the president, 
Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, who devoted all of 
her energies to the Association from the hour 
of her election, and her leadership was in no 
slight degree responsible for the wide-spread 
interest of women teachers, who will make up 
the bulk of the tens of thousands of new mem- 
bers, 

It was no mere outburst of superlativism, no 
mere flight of speech that led to the designa- 
tion of the Pittsburgh meeting as “the greatest” 
in the history of the Association. Even if it 
does not absolutely pass the near 40,000 of the 
Boston meeting of 1903, the enthusiasm of the 
business meeting justified the prophecy in which 
we indulged. 
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PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY 


The Richmond, Virginia, meeting of the 
American Association for the Study of Infant 
Mortality was of such surpassing interest that 
the Proceedings are published in a Report of 
350 pages. It is in paper, price $3, plus post- 
age, which ranges from eight to 
cents, according to the zone. There are highly 
important papers on the following subjects : 
War service for the prevention of infant mor- 
tality. Red Cross child welfare work in France; 
care of women during pregnancy and labor in 
England, France and Germany. Obstetrics and 
Pediatrics: Pre-natal care; co-operation of ob- 
stetrician and pediatrician; care and diseases of 
the new-born; care of children of pre-school 
age. Eugenics: The effect of venereal diseases 
on infant mortality; venereal disease and mar- 
riage; prevention of venereal disease as a war 
measure, Vital and Social Statistics: Birth reg- 
istration; registration and reporting of still 
births. Progress of infant and maternal welfare 
work in rural communities. Public 
cation for the prevention of infant mortality. 
Red Cross Home Service Institutes; Town and 
Country Nursing Service. Methods of financing 
infant welfare activities. Orders should be sent 
to Miss Gertrude B. Knipp, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 
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A CULTURAL-AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION 


Dr. Winifred J. Robinson, dean of the 
Women’s College of Delaware, has the happiest 
kind of combination between culture and agri- 
culture, between science iif school and out, be- 
tween artist’s art and culinary art, 
scholarship and education. 

A bachelor at Ann Arbor and a doctor at 
Columbia, she went to Newark, 
when the little state began to think in larger 
units, and she has led the law-makers and the 
club women along a highway of frost-defying 
legislative foundations, smoothly surfaced 
the socio-literary club women. Artistic 
every touch are the living rooms of every 
building, and efficiency characterizes laboratory 
and kitchen, library and studio. 

With no traditional educational superstitions 
to enervate the institution, the Women’s Col- 
lege of Delaware is the noblest kind of 
Woman Teachers’ College. 

For two years it may be used as a state nor- 
mal school and it will give in the best way what 
any state normal school with a_two-years’ 
course gives. For four years it is a genuine 
college, with the first two years scientific and 
cultural and two years of professional equip- 
ment for the school, the office, the home: or 
farm. 
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That the state appreciates this child of her 
pride is demonstrated by the fact that the state 
will pay all expenses—board, travel and tuition 
—of any teacher or student teacher who will 
spend six weeks of the summer at the Women’s 
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College of Delaware, whose stimimer session 
offers real work and ideal life. 

In war or peace Dean Robinson and her as- 
sociates can say with a thrill of patriotic pride: 
“We are the garrison guarding the home land, 

preparing one for the hospital and one 
for the schoolroom, one for the office and one 
for the kitchen, one for the cradle and one for 
the forum.” 
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GEORGE W. COLEMAN 

We are using in this issue an article by 
George W. Coleman from a Boston daily paper. 
Mr. Coleman is one of Boston’s noblest citi- 
zens. He was for several recent years presi- 
dent of the Boston City Council, president of 
the Open Forum National Council, was the or- 
iginator of the world-famous Ford Hall meet- 
ings of Boston, was president and host for 
many years of the Sagamore Sociological Con- 
ferences, and is now director of information of 
the Department of Labor in Washington. 

He spent four months at the front “over 
there.” 

Personally we may say that he came to the 
Journal of Education direct from the English 
High School of Boston and was a feature of 
the paper for five years, and was then known 
personally or by correspondence to thousands 
of American school men. 
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HOW DO YOU KNOW? 

“The Yellow Dog,” by Henry Irving Dodge, 
Harper Brothers, New York, is a book that 
should be read by every red-blooded Ameri- 
can who wants to know how to deal effectively 
with pro-German cowards. “How do you 
know?” is the question to put up to every one 
who intentionally lies about anybody and any- 
thing about the war for the express purpose 
of promoting the cause of the worst enemy 
humanity has ever had in flesh and blood. 
“The Yellow Dog” is a mighty good story, 
and will do much to rid society of the Kaiser- 
tic men and women in America. 





THE SAME RUMELY 

We were greatly surprised when we learned 
that the Edward A. Rumely who has made 
such a_ sensation by buying the New York 
Evening Mail, presumably with German 
money, to accomplish much by way of German 
propaganda, is the same Edward A. Rumely 
who tried to establish an ideal school in 
Indiana. 
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BOYS’ WORKING RESERVE 


The Boys’ Working Reserve of the United 
States Employment Service of the Department 
of Labor this year enlisted the active service 
of 160,000 school boys and as many more 
above compulsory school age who were not in 
school. The Employment Service maintains a 
teachers’ employment agency, and has even ex- 
tended the franking privilege to a state univer- 
sity to assist it in locating its graduates. The 
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sum of $225,000 is appropriated for the coming 
year for information and education service 
the war emergency. 
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A DIFFERENCE 

In a band of workers on a state normal school 
building in the West there was a lot of loose 
critical American talk. The Council of Defence 
attended to one of them and “sent him in” for a 
long term. Thereafter the atmosphere changed, 
and little by little they saw many good things in 
the war and in the time. The president of the in- 
stitution noted the change and spoke of it. 

“Yes, there’s more fun in ‘letting your mouth 
off for fun’ than there is in thinking what a feol 
you were behind the bars. Free America is good 


enough for me without freedom to make a fool 
of yourself.” 


in 
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MARRIED WOMEN TEACHERS 

There are few cities that adhere to the anti- 
married-women, but many have a way of let- 
ting themselves down. easy. For instance, Syra- 
cuse rules that they are not to be employed 
until the supply of unmarried candidates is ex- 
hausted. Boston limits it to the wives of men 
in the army, and even then to the wives of pri- 
vates, non-commissioned officers and_lieuten- 
ants. 
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ANOTHER GERMAN PRICE 

Of the fearful price Germany is to pay for 
making war on the United States is the revela- 
tion that practically all of the claims for Ger- 
man science, literature and art are mere camou- 
flage. The ease with which America accepted 
these claims without once asking whether or 
not they were true is a sad feature of the case. 
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MARRIED WOMAN WINS 
Another married woman teacher wins in 
court. Mrs. Gladys Hellman of Washington, 
D. C., wins two years’ salary from the courts. 
She defied the rule of the board of education 


against the employment of married women as 
teachers. 
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The Bookman is now published by the George 
H. Doran Company, 244 Madison Avenue, New 
York. It will continue to be in a class by it- 
self both in interest and information. 


Military drill for junior and senior high 
school boys is likely to be well-nigh universal. 
It is no longer a theory, but a condition that 
confronts the schoolmaster. 


Never sign a financial chain letter. Break 
the chain and send a reprimend to whoever 
sent the letter to you. 


“Imperial Megalomaniac of Europe” is the 
latest and best designation of the All-Highest 
of Germany. 


Brewers use 64,000,000 pounds of sugar per 


year—and yet you are short of sugar for your 
family. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE AUSTRIAN PEACE BID. 

Baron Burian’s peace overture, to which ref- 
erence was made in this column last week, was 
followed swiftly by an official note, sent by 
Austria-Hungary to the belligerent powers, to 
the neutral powers and to the Vatican, suggest- 
ing the sending of delegates for a “confidential 
and unbinding discussion on the basic principles 
for the conclusion of peace, in a place in a neu- 
tral country and at a near date that would have 
to be agreed upon.” It was stipulated that 
there should be no interruption to war activi- 
ties, and it was urged that the delegates who 
might be appointed by the different govern- 
ments should have an opportunity to make 
known to each other the views of their govern- 
ments upon the basic principles on which peace 
might be secured, and to “give frank and can- 
did explanations on all tiiose points which need 
to be precisely defined.” If the world had not 
had abundant reason to distrust Teutonic di- 
plomacy, the Austrian note might have been 
taken as a sincere effort for opening peace ne- 
gotiations. As it was, the practically universal 
interpretation put upon it was that it was in- 
tended to sow dissensions among the Allies and 
to enable the Central Powers to claim that they 
had been forced, against their will, to go on 
with the war. 

BRIEF AND TO THE POINT. 

Never in the history of diplomacy has there 
been a reply to an overture from one govern- 
ment to another so brief or so prompt as that 
made by President Wilson to the Austrian note. 
Within half an hour after the receipt of — the 
note through the Swedish minister, President 
Wilson sent this reply: “The government of 
the United States feels that there is only one 
reply which it can make to the suggestion of 
the imperial Austro-Hungarian government. It 
has repeatedly and with entire candor stated 
the terms upon which the United States would 
consider peace, and can and will entertain no 
proposal for a conference upon a matter con- 
cerning which it has made its position and pur- 
pose so plain.” This reply was not only con- 
clusive so far as the United States is concerned, 


but it furnished a lead for the Allies, and ef- 


fectually barred any serious consideration of the 
Austrian proposal anywhere. Incidentally, it 
silenced American pacifists and was _ cordially 
approved by Americans without distinction of 
party. 
THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION “MADE IN 
GERMANY.” 

The Committee on Public Information has 
published a series of secret documents from 
Russian sources which prove conclusively that 
the Russian revolution was arranged for by the 
German great general] staff and financed by the 
German Imperial Bank, Hitherto, Lenine, 
Trotsky and their associates have been regarded 
as half-crazed anarchists, whose inexperience in 


government made them easy victims of Ger- 
many; but it is now shown that they were the 
willing and well-paid agents of Germany, rob- 
bing their country and betraying their country- 
men for their private advantage. One of the 
documents is an order from the German Im- 
perial Bank “allowing money to Comrades Le- 
nine, Trotsky, and others for the propaganda 
of peace in Russia”; another is an order from 
the German general staff, “insisting on the 
election of” Lenine, Trotsky and other Rus- 
sians, who were named as members of the Bol- 
shevik “central executive committee”; and an- 
other, marked “very secret,” records the trans- 
fer from the German Imperial Bank of 50,000,- 
000 roubles of gold “to be put at the disposal” 
of the Bolshevik leaders. Four days later the 
German Imperial Bank sent another 5,000,000 
roubles to the same address, to provide for the 
sending of a Russian revolutionary leader to 
Vladivostok to get possession of American and 
Japanese war materials at that port. 


WIDE-SPREAD CONSPIRACIES. 


Other documents show that the Bolshevik 
leaders and the German officers arranged for 
the assassination of Russian Nationalist leaders; 
for the destruction of the Polish legionaries in 
the Russian army; for the disorganization of 
the Roumanian army and the deposition of the 
Roumanian king; for the substitution of offi- 
certs satisfactory to Germany in command of 
Russian troops, instead of patriotic Russian 
generals; for the suppression of patriotic agi- 
tation among Russian soldiers; for an attack 
upon the Italian ambassador at Petrograd and 
the theft of his papers; for the employment of 
German soldiers in Russian uniforms against 
the Russian national armies in the south; and 
for the sending of agitators to the camps. of 
Russian prisoners of war in Germany in order 
to procure spies to work among English and 
French troops and to further “peace propa- 
ganda.” 


PLOTS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES. 


Under date of November 28, 1914, the gen- 
eral staff of the German High Sea Fleet, it ap- 
pears from another document printed in full, 
issued orders for the immediate mobilization of 
“destruction agents and observers,” in those 
commercial and military ports in Canada and 
America where munitions were being loaded on 
ships going to Russia, France and England; 
and “to hire through third parties who stand in 
no relation to the official representatives of 
Germany, agents for arranging explosions on 
ships bound for enemy countries, and for ar- 
ranging delays, embroilments and_ difficulties 
during the loading, despatching and .unloadirtig 
of ships,” The recipients of these orders were 
recommended to find the agents for this work 
in the loaders’ gangs, “among whom are many 





Continued on page 506. 
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WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE 


Continued from page 293. 


own trained community organizers into these 
war camp communities. Within a month it 
had the United States covered with a network 
of local committees, each in the vicinity of a 
military or naval training station. 

Over two hundred camps, cantonments and 
training stations are maintained to prepare the 
men entering the military and naval service of 
the United States to bear their part in the na- 
tion’s defence at home and These 
stations are equipped to thousands of 
men at one time. 

Military and 
men to leave 


abroad. 
train 


naval 
their 


policy 
quarters 


permits enlisted 
now and then in 
order that they may ease the strain and relax 
from the rigors of camp routine, technique and 
discipline. It the desirability of 
permitting friends and relatives to visit these 
men when adequate facilities are available for 
their accommodation in 
ties. 


recognizes 


near-camp communi- 

On leave, the fighter seeks contact 
human side of life. He 
Whether his visits are an 
in his training depends largely on what he 
does while there. And what he does is limited 
by what there is to do. 

The government’s hurried establishment of 
army camps and naval training stations over 
the country threw many American communities 
into turmoil. Some towns saw their transient 
populations increase as much as_ 1,000 per 
cent. over night. Frequently they lacked the 
power of controlling undesirable conditions 
and the means to provide enough desirable 
Low-grade entertainment and open vice 
lost no time gaining a foothold where commu- 
nities were unorganized and inattentive. Many 
towns had no public rest rooms or information 


with the 
town. 
a liability 


270es to 


asset or 


ones. 


bureaus, comfort stations or drinking foun- 
tains. The street corner provided the only 


place where a lonesome soldier could meet a 
companion. Some localities faced critical prob- 


lems of sanitation, of transportation and of 
feeding and housing their greatly increased 
floating populations. And funds were not suf- 


ficient to remedy these conditions. 
Boom towns in the West passed through 
these stages and eventually worked out their 


economic and social salvation. But they took 
years in doing it. There were no years ahead 
of these war camp communities. The Allies 
were waiting for America! Military necessity 


dictated that these 
quate immediately. 
War Camp Community 


conditions be made ade- 
went to the 
This organization is 
now operating in some six hundred communi- 
ties adjacent to training and stations, 
helping them to extend hospitality to a tran- 
sient population of sailors, marines 
and visiting civilians, the total of which would 
run well into the millions. 


Service 
assistance of these towns. 


camps 


Si iIdiers, 
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War Camp Community Service attacks the 
problem of serving the soldier and sailor and 
their guests from five angles. It gives to the 
aim divulged in its title, namely community 
service, the widest possible interpretation. It 
extends community service in the strict sense 
of the word. It fosters community hospitality 
and community recreation. Its administrative 
tool is community organization, and its certain 
by-product, community betterment. 
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THE SONG OF THE CAMP 


[Sir Alexander Mackenzie has been quoted as say- 
ing that “‘Annie Laurie’ is the queen of songs in the 
trenches.” ] 





“Give us a song!” the soldiers cried, 
The outer trenches guarding, 
When the heated guns of the camps allied 


Grew weary of bombarding. 


The dark redan, in silent scoff, 
Lay grim and threatening under; 
And the tawny mound of the Malakoff 
No longer belched its thunder. 


There was a pause. A guardsman said: 
“We storm the forts tomorrow;: 
Sing while we may, another day 
Will bring enough of sorrow.” 


They lay along the battery’s side, 
Below the smoking cannon; 

Brave hearts from Severn and from Clyde, 
And from the banks of Shannon. 


They sang of love, and not of fame; 
Forgot was Britain’s glory; 

Each heart recalled a different name, 
But all sang “Annie Laurie.” 

Voice after voice caught up the song, 
Until 

Rose like an anthem, rich and strong— 
Their 


its tender passion 


battle-eve confession. 


Dear girl, her name he dared not speak, 
But as the song grew louder, 

Something upon the soldier’s cheek 
Washed off the stains of powder. 


Beyond the darkening ocean burned 
The bloody sunset’s embers. 

While the Crimean valleys learned 
How English love remembers. 


And once again a fire of hell 
Rained on the Russian quarters, 

With scream of shot, and burst of shell, 
And bellowing of the mortars! 


And Irish Nora’s eyes are dim 
For a singer dumb and gory; 
And English Mary mourns for him 
Who sang of “Annie Laurie.” 


Sleep, soldiers! still in honored rest 
Your truth and valor wearing: 
The bravest are the tenderest— 
The loving are the daring. 
Bayard Taylor. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE WAR-TIME KITCHEN 


BY HELEN E. PURCELL 


Institute for Public Service, New York City 


The war-time school kitchen presents a vital 
opportunity for a correlation of human inter- 
ests with a study of the geography of war- 
time commercial relations. We all recognize 
changes which the war has made necessary in 
our food habits, but few of us have been con- 
scious of changes which the war has brought 
about in the bases of supply. 

Germany and Austria as sources of food 
products are entirely cut off from us, while our 
allies are not only unable to furnish us as 
formerly with food products, but are looking to 
us to make up for them the food losses and 
additional needs which the war has brought. 

With large sources of former supplies cut 
off and our own possibilities of production 
taxed to the utmost we are gratefully receiv- 
ing and anxiously seeking food supplies from 
new and unusual sources. We are not alone 
in this position. Other parts of the world, 
neutral and belligerent, are re-adjusting them- 
selves in the same way. For example, while 
because of our needs we are depending upon 
China, Japan and Latin America as never be- 
fore, China, Japan and Latin America _ be- 
cause of their needs are seeking to enlarge 
their relations with us. In fact the present 
sources of our food supplies and a comparison 
with former sources present an opportunity for 
vitalizing the study of domestic science not 
only in the school and the club but for the in- 
dividual as well. 

Our present dependence upon Latin America 
for food supplies ‘is an illustration. While 
since the rum and molasses of colonial times 
Latin America has been a growing source of 
supply for the United States, previous to the 
world war few of us realized the extent to 
which Latin America furnished us with food 
supplies. Much of our ignorance respecting 
this no doubt resulted from the fact that most 
of our trade with Latin America was carried 
on through European (notably German) mid- 
dlemen, in European ships, through European 
banks and frequently by way of European fac- 
tories and food depots. 

At present we need Latin America more than 
ever before. We need all the coffee, sugar, 
rice, meat and wheat that she can furnish us. 
In fact an inventory of the foods used in the 
preparation of a meal might show that all of 
them came from some one of these countries. 

In “How Latin America Affects Our Daily 


Life’* W. J. Dangaix says: “Being the great- 


* Institute for Public Service, 51 Chambers Street, New York City. 


est of coffee-drinking nations, we usually be- 
gin and end the day by drinking this Latin 
American product. The chocolate which many 
of us prefer is made from cocoa or more 


properly cacao, also imported from Latim 
America. Both drinks are sweetened with. 
sugar principally from Cuba. . . . When we 


eat a beefsteak, reast beef or mutton chop: 
nowadays, it may not be from the packing. 
hauses of Chicago or Kansas City, but from 
far-off Argentine or Uruguay—or may be from 
still more remote Australia or New Zealand— 
brought to our shores in refrigerator ships.’”” 

If to the sources of these foods a study of 
their commercial history is added a vista of 
the economic relations of the world both be- 
fore the war and since the war is opened up. 

In addition to this study of commercial geog- 
raphy and the economies and substitutions of 
war-time cookery make a study of the foods 
of other peoples, with the idea of the enlarge- 
ment of our food possibilities, of value in itself. 
An example of this kind is the growing de- 
mand for mate or South American tea. Mr. 
Dangaix says: “Such of us as have acquired 
the habit of drinking yerba mate or Paraguay 
tea, extensively used in South America, must 
look to Brazil and Paraguay for our supply of 
this excellent substitute for tea, which prom- 
ises to become popular in the United States.” 

A correlation of commercial geography with 
the war-time kitchen would be incomplete with- 
out a forecast of the future and a formulatiom 
of plans to meet probable conditions. In fact 
one of our greatest needs is for an educational 
propaganda that will prepare our people to ap- 
preciate and grasp their commercial opportuni- 
ties following the war. 

This is especially true with respect to Latin 
America. The war has taught us how much 
we need her and the hardships of interrupted 
commercial relations. We are purchasing di- 
rectly from the Latin American producer in- 
stead of through European middlemen. In re- 
turn the Latin American is purchasing directly 
from us. With a better acquaintance misun- 
derstandings are being removed. Following 
the war our relations with these people should 
continue and grow. If the Latin American 
returns to his old trade methods and his old 
trade routes it will be because we have not 
made good as friends and neighbors. 
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The man who knows two languages is wor.:h two men.—\Villiam R. Patterson. 
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SLANDERER IS CONVICTED 


A most interesting case under the espionage 
act has recently been tried in the United States 
District Court for the western district of Wis- 
consin, the court for the first time taking definite 
position to the effect that section three of that 
act applies to the Red Cross. 

The defendant, Louis B. Nagler, was convicted 
for utterances attacking the war activities of the 
American Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A. as well 
as remarks about the government and those asso- 
ciated with it in the conduct of the war. At the 
time the offense charged in the indictment was 
committed the defendant was assistant secretary 
of state for the State of Wisconsin, aad Red Cross 
and Y. M. C. A. drives were on in Madison. Vhe 
trial took place at Eau Claire, before judge Evans, 
of Chicago, acting district judge for the western 
district of Wisconsin. 

Section three of the espionage act approved 
June 5, 1917, provides that whoever, whem the 
United States is at war, shall willfully make or 
convey false reports or statements with intent to 
interfere with the operation or success of the mili- 
tary or naval forces of the United States or pro- 
mote the success of its enemy; or shall willfully 
cause or attempt to cause insubordination, dis- 
loyalty, mutiny or refusal of duty; or shall will- 
fully obstruct the recruiting or enlistment service 
of the United States, shall be punished by a fine 
of not more than $10,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than twenty years, or both. 

The indictment charged the defendant with 
having spoken the following words in the 
presence of numerous people: 

“I am through contributing to your private 
grafts. There is too much graft in these subscrip- 
tions. No, I do not believe in the work of the Y. 
M. C. A. or Red Cross, for I think they are 
nothing but a bunch of grafters. No, sir. I can 
prove it.” 

“I won’t give you a cent. The Y. M. C. A., the 
Y. W. C. A., and the Red Cross is a bunch of 
grafters. Not over ten or fifteen per cent. of the 
money collected goes to the soldiers or is used for 
the purpose for which it is collected.” 

“Who is the Government? Who is running 
this war? A bunch of capitalists composed of the 
steel trust and munition makers.” 

At the trial Nagler was represented by some of 
the ablest legal talent in Wisconsin. A motion 
was made to quash the indictment on the ground 
that it failed to state facts sufficient to charge him 
with the commission of a crime. In denying the 
motion Judge Evans held that the term “military 
or naval forces of the United States” cannot be 





comfort and greater efficiency. 
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fairly defined or censtrued so as to exclude either 
the Red Cross or the Y. M. C. A. With the de- 
fendant’s assertion that this result would lead 
necessarily to the conclusion that a violation of 
the act occurs when one speaks falsely and with 
bad intent concerning the Knights of Columbus, 
the Salvation Army or the Jewish Relief Organ- 
ization, the court agreed. 

“No other conclusion would be logical,” said 
Judge Evans. “In a Republican form of govern- 
ment, like ours, with war conducted as it is today, 
there should and can be no refined or limited defi- 
nition of the term ‘military or naval forces.’ The 
forces that actually fight on the battlefield and the 
forces that produce the food and arms and muni- 
tions at home, are so related and interdependent 
that it is impossible to say one belongs to the mili- 
tary forces and the other does not.” 

Answering argument of the defence, the court 
held that there was nothing in the Geneva treaty, 
even if it were not in any way affected by the acts 
of Congress concerning the Red Cross, that jus 
tifies the conclusion that the members of the Red 
Cross are not a part of the Army and Navy of the 
United States. The argument that the words 
spoken were not capable of doing injury to the 
army and naval forces, because no army or navy 
camps existed in the vicinity of Mad.son at the 
time the words were spoken would, if sustained, 
Judge Evans declared, lead to most intolerable and 
illogical conclusions. 

“Can a man who contaminates the spring at its 
source avoid responsibility because the resulting 
damage occurs at the mouth of the stream?” asked 
the court. “Can a resident of this country avoid 
responsibility for remarks, the effect of which is 
to interfere with the raising of the funds by which 
the Red Cross is maintained, when he would be 
‘liable if he interfered with the same organization 
in its field of activity? Without funds the organ- 
ization cannot successfully carry on its work. In 
fact, one of the chief purposes of the organization 
is to convey from the citizen at home to the citt- 
zen in arms that which means to the latter greater 
This is possible 
only by the judicious use of the moneys donated 
by the supporters of this war. To cripple the 
force collecting the funds by the spreading of 
false reports interferes with ‘the operation or 
success’ of the work and is actionable.” 

Nagler was convicted by a jury drawn entirely 
from rural communities, the members of which 
were either farmers or general merchants. Great 


jurors. 
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Of 1,000 pupils in New York high schools investigated, 446 were sons and daughters of 
fathers born in the United States. Of the rest, 96 had fathers born in Russia, 143 had fathers 
born in Germany, 76 in Ireland, 47 in England, 35 in Austria, and so on, including practically 
every country of Europe. As to the occupations of the fathers the following returns are given: 
36 were professional, 36 semiprofessional (as ar Lists, teachers, or the like); 61 were federal or 
city employees; 150 were artisans; 46 were engaged in transportation; 41 were in perscnal ser- 
vice (as barbers, waiters, or the like); 106 were middlemen; 226 were engaged in manufacture 
and trade.— Joseph King VanDenburg, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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A CONVENIENT DEMONSTRATION OF 
THE “MELTING POT” 


BY N. M. GRIER 
Central High School, St. Louis, Mo. 


The “Melting Pot,” or term applied to the amal- 
gamation of the various immigrant nationalities into 
the unhyphenated American, is frequently a topic dis- 
cussed in History and Civics classes. The writer has 
found the following demonstration of interest to 
pupils. 

The outline of a large pot is drawn on the black- 
board, and shown to be heated by the “fires of pa- 
triotism.” A poll is then taken of the class to ascer- 
tain which nationalities are represented by their 
descendants. The name of each country given is 
written on the board, and adjoining it the national 


colors are indicated by means of colored chalk. For 
each descendant of a given nationality in the class, 


the particular combination of colors representing it 
are also placed in the pot. 

At the proper time the teacher, by means of a 
blackboard eraser, obliterates all the distinctive 
markings in color, and inquires of the class what gen- 
eral tints prevail within the pot. Usually they are 
red and blue in combination with white. 


Se 


WHO WAS CLARA BARTON? 


[Massachusetts Woman's Suffrage Association. ] 





Some surprising examples of ignorance were shown 
among the answers given in a recent examination of can- 
didates for positions as assistant paymaster in the U. S. 
Navy. In the historical part of the examination they 
were asked about that distinguished daughter of Massa- 
chusetts, Clara Barton. One answered, “Clara Barton 
was a famous actress,” and another, “Clara Barton is the 
only woman Congressman in the United States.” Com- 
menting upon this, the Woman Citizen says:— 

“Every public school ought to have among its textbooks 
a volume of short biographies of great Americans, both 
men and women; and every pupil should be made to 
study them. Meanwhile it is curious to reflect that these 
very ill-informed young men are all voters, yet Clara 
Barton herself was debarred from the suffrage for which 
she was a life-long petitioner.” 
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WHAT A FRIEND IS 


This is the prize definition:— 
kay bes ia hase tase waene awh ia ake cena 
The first person who comes in when 
the whole world has gone out. 


ore ewan eeeeee ee ee settee ** 


The following are some ot the best definitions sub- 


‘snitte]:— 


A bank of credit on which we can draw supplies of 
confidence, counsel, sympathy, help and love. 

One who considers my need before my deservings. 

The triple alliance of the three great powers, love, 
sympathy and help. 

One who understands our silence. 

A jewel whose lustre the strong acids of poverty and 
mistortune cannot dim. 

One who smiles on our fortune, frowns on our faults, 
sympathizes with our sorrows, weeps at our bereave- 
ments, and is a safe fortress at all times of trouble. 

One who, gaining the top of the ladder, won't forget 
you if you remain at the bottom. 

One who in prosperity does not toady you, in ad- 
versity assists you, in sickness nurses you, and. after 
your death marries your widow and provides for your 
children. 

The holly of life, whose qualities are overshadowed 
in the summer of prosperity, but blossom forth in the 
winter of adversity 
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He who does not adhere to the saying that No. 8 
should come first. 

A watch which beats true for all time and never “runs 
down,” 

All insurance against misanthropy. 

An earthly minister wf heavenly happiness. 

A friend is like ivy—the .greater the ruin the closer he 
clings. 

One who to himself is true, and therefore must be 
so to you. 

The same today, the same tomorrow, either in pros- 
perity, adversity or sorrow. 

One who combines for you alike the pleasures and 
benefits of society and solitude. 

One who is a balance in the see-saw of life. 


One who guards another’s interest as his own and 
neither flatters nor deceives. 

One who tells you of your faults and follies in pros- 
perity, and assists you with his hand and heart in ad- 
versity. 


One truer to me than I am to myself—London Tid- 
Bits. 
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HARVARD AND COMMERCE 
[Boston Herald.] 

For some years I have advocated a record in the Har- 
vard quinquennial catalog of those positions in the 
business world which call for great mental powers and 
the strain of far-reaching responsibilities. The president 
of a transcontinental railway is not given credit in the 
quinauennial, but a classmate who teaches Latin poorly 
in a fourth rate college is decked out with a record of 
every professorship which his waning powers force him 
to take as he is passed along downward from college to 
college. Our own Dr. S. A. Green was mayor of Boston, 
but this achievement is ignored, and there is a record that 
he belongs to the order of the Bust of Bolivar! The ex- 
planation often given is that Harvard is an academic in- 
stitution and cannot recognize the’ achievements of its 
graduates in the great world. Cannot the university 
widen its horizon at this time when we are all readjustinz 
our ideals? 


C. K. Bolton. 
Boston. 
0 0 G0 Oe 


Editor of the Journal of Education: Please let me 
thank J. W. R. for his confirmation of my exposure 
of the algebraic controversialist’s ad absurdum. J. W. 
R.’s “addition” was the other sidewalk than mine; 
but we each proved that the indicated avenue was a 
blind alley. I indeed let the controversialist divide 
by a minus x, on the assumption that a minus x un- 
resolved is still an algebraic quantity; but then I 
showed that the result would be 2 nothings equal 1 
nothing, as also J. W. R. states it, “2X0—1X0.” Next, 
I declared that a student of algebra “would pause at 
the equation given,”—that is, would see that he had 
reached the result zero equals zero. Hence, so far 
J. W. R. and I practically agree. 

He further claims that “zero is not a quantity,” 
and so cannot be a divisor. Note two exceptions, 
as counsel might say. First, we use symbols of 
quantity in algebra, regardless of actual value, till 
the solution is reached. Even if y equals 0, we may 
operate with y, as having value. We may factor an 
equation, by making the second membér zero, or 
may let zero be one of its roots. In these cases, we 
treat zero as an algebraic quantity. Secondly, in 
higher pure mathematics, we do use zero as a divi- 


sor, which, with any finite quantity for a dividend, 





gives infinity as the quotient If the year were 
divided into days, each divisor day being zero, there 
would be an infinity of days A. D. 3. 
“4 tite 
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Make Cotumbus Day an Italy Day. 
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BOOK TABLE 


GORDON READERS—New Series. Primer, First 
Reader, Second Reader. By Emma K. Gordon and 
Marietta Stockard. Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. 
Heath & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 32 cents, 40 
cents and 44 cents each. 

Nowhere do educational genius and literary mastery 
reveal themselves more interestingly than in_ the 
making of the lower grade school readers. The selection 
of lesson material requires the keenest pedagogical in- 
sight; the illustrations require the height of art and 
absolute limitless cost, while the type, the lines, the page 
require the best of hygienic science. Every new series 
profits by all the demonstrations of former series. 

The New Series of Gordon Readers, including Primer, 
First and Second Reader, fil! every requirement of the 
latest best in their line. 

When it comes to the methodology of basic series we 
refrain from comment, but for rarity in selections and 
beauty of illustrations we take the lid off of our superla- 
tives as we close these books after a eareful survey of 
them. 

The two most striking features to us are the delightful 
and skillful presentation of the relation of human natuie 
and animal characteristics, and the exceptional expression 
in story and picture of variety of characteristic action of 
the human and many other animals. 


WAR VERSE. Edited by Frank Foxcroft. New York 
City: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 303 pp. Flexible 
oe gilt top, price, $1.25, net; flexible leather, price, 
2 
We can think of no man better fitted to select the 

latest and best war poems than Frank Foxcroft. For 

many years he was the chief editorial writer of the Bos- 
ton Journal when it was New England’s favorite home 
circle paper. For many years he did the Week in Re- 
view for the Youth’s Companion; for many years he has 
written the Week in Review for the Journal of Educa- 
tion, and for many years he was the editor of Littell’s 

Living Age. 

All this means that he has for half a century had his 
eye on the leading publications of Europe and America. 
No one could have a better equipment for the making of 
a book of war poems. No collection by Frank Foxcroft 
could be the result of a quest among existing volumes of 
verse, but must represent new material. Only in slight 
degree is it the work of recognized poets. There are 
many memorable lines which give evidence of being “hot 
writ.” They come direct from the front, and we can al- 
most hear the bullets singing their chorus overhead. They 
are-not literary exercises on the part of professional 
writers, but are the spontaneous expression of sincere 
feeling—the cry welling up from the souls of men who 
are waiting the call to go over the top. In not a few 
instances the poems when printed have borne under the 
writer's name the fatal caption “Killed in action”—giving 
the lines that peculiar poignancy of a last message from 
a man who has met his fate without fear or faltering. 
Such a message is Alan Seeger’s “I Have a Rendezvous 
with Death,” or Rupert Brooke’s “Not with Vain Tears.” 
“The Spires of Oxford,” by W. M. Letts, and “Christ in 
Flanders,” published over the initials L. W., are among 
the finest poems the war has produced. But there are 
many others worthy of being treasured—the reader will 
be surprised to note how many. 


CHILD’S BOOK OF THE TEETH. By _ Harrison 
Vador Ferguson. In the New-World Health Reader 
series. Edited by John W. Ritchie. Yonkers-on-the- 
Hudson: World Book Company. Price, 44 cents, pre- 
paid. 

The first aid to health with children is the care of the 
teeth. Just why the coming and the going of the teeth 
should be such an infernal process has not been revealed. 
We think it is the only affair of as much consequence to 
the peace and comfort of man upon which Holy Writ is 
silent. Until recently. this highly significant feature of 
child life received no pedagogical attention, but at last 
it has come into its own and the Ferguson “Child’s Book 
of the Teeth” meets every need of home and school. 

The book not only arouses a desire in children to take 
care of their teeth, but it shows them how to do it. The 
text is written in a style to arrest the attention and reach 
the understanding of small children, and the illustrations 
are drawn by the author and include many humorous pres- 


entations of facts that every child should know regard- 
ing the teeth, directions as to thetr proper care and warn- 
ings as to their neglect. 


—_—— 


WRITTEN AND SPOKEN ENGLISH. By Erle E, 
Clippinger, A. M. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
A course in composition and rhetoric comprises this 

manual for secondary schools. To accomplish the pur- 
pose of English easily and practically acquired, inspiring 
assignments for themes and talks are supplied with prin- 
ciples of construction which the pupil himself uses in 
correcting his own errors. Part I for the first half course 
takes up simple composition, grammar and diction; Part 
Il for the last half of the course more advanced material 
is given, and Part III is a summary of rules in all 
branches. The seventeen chapters are entirely distinct 
and may be used separately, if desired, with no attention 
to sequence. All assignments of themes and talks are 
suggestive merely and may be used in any useful com- 
bination with rules and composition materials. The book 
is complete, up-to-date, simple and of varied uses. 


CAPTAIN KITUK. By Roy J. Snell. Illustrated. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. Price, $1.55. 

These adventures of an Eskimo lad are told especially 
for boys from ten to fourteen years. His two ambitions 
of bringing back the power of trading to his own family 
and of dealing honestly by the people are realized after 
danger and suffering, but all well worth while. The au- 
thor knows the Eskimos from years of experience among 
them and he carries his readers into their homes and iand, 
where boyhood is found the same as in warmer coun- 
tries. 

PLAYING THE GAME. By Zebediah Flint. New York 
Service, 681 Fifth avenue. Cloth. 64 pp. Price, $1. 
This is an interesting invitation to save money and in- 

vest in stocks. It is full of information and is not short 

on inspirations. It is a thrift campaign appeal, the most 
effective we have seen. It can but prompt many persons 
to save more and invest more safely. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“New Medieval Modern History.” By S. B. Harding. 
Price, $1.60.—“First Principles of Agriculture.” By E. 8. 
Goff and D. D. Mayne. Price, 96 cents.—Carroll’s “‘Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland.” Edited by Clifton John- 
son. Price, 60 cents.—‘‘Happy Tales for Story Time.’ 


By E. L. Skinner and A. M. Skinner. 
New York: American Book Company. 

“Financial History of the United States.” By D. R. 
Dewey. Price, $2.50. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


Price, 64 cents. 


“The Wonders of the Jungle” (Book Two) i ae 
Ghosh. New York: D. C. Heath & Co. 

“The Syntax of High School Latin.” Edited by Lee 
Byrne. Price, 75 cents. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 


“Songs of Sergeant Swanson.” By William F. Kirk. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 


“Problems in State High School Finance.” By J. E. 
Butterworth. Price, 99 cents.—“Rural Education and 
the Consolidated School.” By J. B. Arp. Price, 99 cents.— 
“Government and Politics of Switzerland.” By Kk. Cc. 
Brooks, Price, $1.50.—“‘Evolution of the Dominion of 
Canada.” By E. Povritt. Price, $1.50. Yonkers, N. Y.: 
World Book Company. 

“Fire.” By C. W. Garrett. Price, 50 cents. Puyallup 
Washington: Published by the author 

“Mechanical Drawing Problems.” By E. Berg and 
EK. F. Kronquist. Price, $1.00. Peoria: Manual Arts 
Press. 

“Healthful Schools.” By Ayres. Williams and Woods. 
Price, $1.50. soston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“A Calendar of Leading Experiments.” By W. 8 


Franklin and B. MacNutt. Price, $2.50. South Bethle- 
hem, Pa.: Franklin, MacNutt and Charles. 
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Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Yur Paysicians and 
uaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Kyes that Need 

Care. Try itin your Eyes and in Baby's Eyes—No Smarting— 
Just Bye Comfort. Buy Murine of your Druggist—accept no 
Substitute, and if interested write for Book of the Eye Free 
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tor. All letters pertaining to the business management of habit-forming drugs. The wholesome effects of 
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two additional cottages in the vil- 
lage have been acquired and 
equipped as dormitories. 

In the opening exercises Presi- 
dent Macmillan announced that 
two units of ten each have been 
formed among the graduates of the 
college for overseas work in France 
under the auspices of the Y. M. C. 
A. A third unit is in process of 
formation. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Four teachers’ meetings prepara- 
torv to the opening of school were 
held in Clearfield County on Aug- 
ust 27, 28, 29 and 30. Over 300 
teachers attended. 

Problems relative to making the 
Daily Program and School Disci- 
pline were discussed with the teach- 
ers by Principal Charles Lose of 
Lock Haven; Richard Ernesti, head 
of the Department of Industrial and 
Fine Arts of State College, and Paul 
Beck, State Supervisor of Music 
and Drawing, presented the subject 
of music and drawing. Miss Kate 
Bear, representative of the Home 
Economics Department of State 
College, gave most interesting and 
patriotic talks on the Conserva- 
tion of Food in its relation to the 
Schools and the War. Superintend- 
ent George E. Zerfoss of Clearfield 
discussed with the teachers some 
problems in teaching primary read- 
ing. 

LEHIGHTON. This city has 
dedicated one of the finest high 
schools for a city of its size in the 
United States. It cost $150,000 and 
has. the latest and best in every 
respect. 

PHILADELPHIA. Dr. G. W. 
Flounders,. associate superintendent 
of the Philadelphia schools, an- 
nounces that in February the exam- 
ination for grade teachers for the 
citv of Philadelphia will be re- 
sumed. Graduation from an ap- 
proved four-year high school, and 
two vears of professional training, 
or two vears of an approved col- 
lege, will be required. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


TEXAS. 
State Superintendent W. R. 
Doughty has arranged for a study 


of rural schools of the state. He 
has named the following to make 
the study: Dr. Alexander Mac- 
laren, Guelph, Ontario; County 
Superintendent Lee Driver, Win- 
chester, Ind.; County Superintend- 
ent Charl Williams, Memphis, Tenn.: 
State Rural School Inspector J. C. 
Brown, Baton Rouge, La.; C. C. 
Sargent, professor in rural educa- 
tion, College of Agriculture, Fort 
Collins, Col.; Dr. H. W. Foght, 
Washington, chairman. 


BRYAN. Dr. O. B. Bizzell, presi- 
dent of the State College of Agri- 
culture, and president of the State 
Teachers’ Association, has issued an 
earnest appeal for large educa- 
tional activity. He says: “In view 
of the obvious service that the state 
system of education, from the kin- 
dergarten and the primary grade to 
the colleges and _ the universities, 
gives it is appropriate that the 
state make effective a liberal and 
constructive policy of education. 
We should profit by the experiences 
of other countries in this regard. 
England and France have both seen 
the mistake made in the early years 
of the war by neglecting educa- 
tional opportunities, and _ these 
countries, in the presence of enor- 
mous financial burdens, have in- 
creased their budgets for educa- 
tional purposes and adopted con- 
structive policies for maintaining 
their system of schools. It 1s 
known that Governor Hobby is in 
thorough sympathy with a_ wise 
plan of maintaining the schools, 
and in his platform and public ut- 
terances during the recent cam- 
paign he gave expression to his be 
lief that the schools of the state 
should be maintained on a_ high 
plane of efficiency.” 


ARKANSAS. 


JONESBORO. The faculty of the 
high school issued at the close of 
the season “High Times,” which 
revealed high talent in the faculty. 


NORTH LITTLE ROCK. Every 


teacher has a raise of ten per cent. 


plus a special increase of ten dol- 
lars a month. 
CENTRAL STATES, 


ILLINOIS 


AURORA. County Superintend- 
ent Edward A. Ellis issued a patri- 
otic appeal to parents and young 
people above compulsory school age 
to have all stay in school. The ap- 
peal was so compelling that many 
came to the high school and those 
intending to leave decided to stay 

CAMBRIDGE. Henry County, A. 
L. Odenweller, county superintend- 
ent, has an unusually inspiring 
and important County Interscholas- 
tic Association. In cities the unit 
of representation is a school sys- 
tem and in rural schools a town 
ship system There is an annual 
athletic meet, but there are other 
annual meets near the time of the 
athletic meet. These annual meets 
shall include compositions, declama- 
tions, spelling, chorus, penmanship, 
arithmetic, and reading 

DECATUR. Despite the war the 
high school enrollment is the larg- 
est ever In four years. the in- 
crease in the high school has been 
100. 


GALESBURG The board of 
education has honored the memory 
of the late, highly prized superin 
tendent, W. L. Steele, by naming 


the gymnasium after him 
PEORIA. Superintendent A. W. 
Beasley is fully alive to the war 


modifying influences upon the 
schools. 
WISCONSIN. 
Twelve colleges and normal 


schools in Wisconsin have arranged 
to establish units of the Students’ 
Army Training Corps this month 

The total number of units estab- 
lished throughout the country un to 
the present time is 359, according 
to information just received from 
Washington. 

The Wisconsin institutions which 
will have S. A. T. Corps are the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Beloit, Cam- 
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pion, Carroll, Lawrence, and Ripon 
Colleges, Marquette University, 
Stout Institute, La Crosse, Osh- 
kosh, Milwaukee and River Falls 
State Normal schools. 

“Each unit will be a clearing 
house for officer material,” accord- 
ing to information from Washing- 
ton. “The student-soldier will come 
directly under the observation of 
both military instructors assigned by 
the war department and _e the 
faculty, so that men may be chosen 
as technical experts for further 
training for line officers, officers in 
technical branches, and noncom- 
missioned officers.” 

MADISON. At least 3,000 young 
men, graduates of high school and 
over eighteen years of age, are to 
he given instruction in the Students’ 
Army —— Corps at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin beginning this 
fall, Bra The sia to contracts just 
made with the government. The 
contracts call for 3,000 “plus” S. A. 
T. C. men at any given time. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES, 


CALIFORNIA. 


A peripatetic tractor school is to 
be inaugurated in California 
through the joint efforts of the 
State Council of Defence and the 
State Board of Education. Briefly, 
the idea is to have three tractor 
units, in charge of experts, go 
from place to place through the 
state and give instructions free to 
all men and women alike, in the op- 
eration of tractors and trucks. J. C. 
Beswick, who has been interviewing 
the manufacturers, has secured 
promises of three tractors each from 
four different manufacturers. The 
plan is to send into a community 
an instructor with a small auto, on 
which he will have a tractor igni- 
tion and carburetor outfit, for in- 
tensive instruction in that phase of 
the work. The instruction will be 
carried on through the local high 
schools, at such time and places as 
may be convenient to any who de- 
sire to avail themselves of the 
course. Students will be taught all 
branches of tractor and truck me- 
chanics—how to repair as well as 
operate. There will be no charge 

cept for such parts or material 
as may be used in repairs on ma- 
chines already in use. On the com- 
pletion of this course the tractor 
and truck men will follow with new 
machines for instruction in driving. 

LOS ANGELES. The Southern 
California chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, after in- 
specting all buildings erected in 
Southern California within the last 
five years, has awarded the medal 
for “the most meritorious work in 
architecture” in this section to the 
State Normal School in Los An- 
geles. The jury’s report is as fol- 
lows: “The normal school is a well- 
balanced group plan—free, straight- 
forward and losing nothing essen- 
tial in the way of symmetry. The 
exteriors express a sentiment sym- 
pathetic with the development of 
the American youth. The facades 
are quiet and free from institu- 
tional atmosphere or _ pedantry. 
The detail and facades of the train- 
ing school, fine arts building and 
library are highly commended, and 
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That is a "Tae You Need 
T, C. U. Protection 


Vacation time is danger time, for the risk of Sickness or Accident is 
greater than during the school year, and the income is cut off. How very 


important, then, it is that you be protected during the summer months. 


Every summer we pay hundreds of claims to Teachers who were 
thoughtful enough to provide in advance for those misfortunes which, 
sometime come to each of us. Read the following extract from one 
of the many grateful letters we received last season, during and imme- 
diately after the vacation period. 


A Rhode Island Teacher wrote: “Check for claim received very 
promptly. To belong to an organization like the T. C. U., which is sym- 
pathetic with and fair and prompt in the adjustment of its claims, is of 
great value. Illness comes at unexpected times, as it did in my case, 


and it gives a sense of relief to know if the regular income stops there 
will still be money coming in,’ 


What the T. C. U. Will Do For You 


The T. Cc. U. is a National Organization for Teachers which will pay 
you $50 a month when you are disabled by accident, sickness or quaran- 
tine, $1,000 to $1,500 for accidental death, besides certain hospital and 
operation fees, and numerous other benefits, all for the small cost of less 
than a nickel a day. 

This will help you pay your doctor and your nurse, and other bills 
which come with sickness or injuries. This will protect your savings 
account so you will not have to start it all over again. This will keep 
you out of debt. 

Every teacher in America should be a member of the T. c U. and 
share its protection. If you have not already done so, fill out and mail 
the coupon for information. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
534 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 

CUT To the T. C. U., 534 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 

OUT I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 

AND testimonials. 

MAIL Name 


TODAY 
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(This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 
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the outline and mass of the admin- superintendent of Montana. He 
istration building are successful. 


has an attractive personality on the 
platform and in conversation. 





NORTHWESTERN STATES. _ » 
— OREGON. 


IDAHO PORTLAND. Reed College will 
; Tas W Te the Continue its unique war work for 
GOODING. i. , enney, the omen. One hundred eighty-six 

president of the new college estab- 3 


: women have ceive -ertificates 
lished by the Idaho Conference of fae tthe ea rie? gree 
the Methodist Church, is admirably : i oo 1€ specia 
+ . ’ ; three-months training course for 
qualified for this great work. Idaho ph aadlags » ; ; . : 
and Eastern Oregon are exception- Reconstruction Aides in  Physio- 
ally short on Christian colleges, therapy. These women will be 
and the Methodist Church has done called soon for service in military 
well to improve the opportunity of hospitals at home and in France. 


ministering to the great region he surgeon general has given 
from La Grande, Oregon, to notice of the probable need of 1,500 
Granger, Wyoming. Mr. Tenney women as_ reconstruction § aides. 


was highly popular as deputy state Like army nurses, they have all 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
Wew York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bidg. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





THE EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ ExcHANGE 


Founded 1897 


Manual, 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
Service Worth wayne For, 


Sent free 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Mistablished 1890 


Reputation founded on twenty-eight years of successful experience. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 








THE FICKETT TEACHER'S. ‘AGENCY 


@dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 








x * SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES s « 








Institute of Musical Art 


of the city of New York 


120 Claremont Avenue 
FRANK. DAMROSCH, Director 
Special Course for Supervisors of 
Music in Public Schools 


THOMAS TAPPER, Principal 
Special Examinations 
October 5th and 9th 


Enrollment 
Sertemter 30th to October 10th 





Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course 
mailed on application 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. _ Coeduca- 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
thigh school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
Jj. A. PITMAN, ieintvanaatt 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


their expenses paid and, in addi- 
tion, fifty dollars a month in this 
country and sixty dollars a month 
in France. Their work is to as- 
sist returned soldiers to recover 
the use of their functions, by means 
of massage, remedial exercises, 
hydrotherapy and_ electrotherapy. 
The next Reed course for aides in 
physiotherapy will begin October 
1 and continue four months. There 
will be a course of training for re- 
construction aides in occupational 
therapy. There will also be offered 
the first year of work for nurses. 
The college also offers courses 
which prepare women for Govern- 
ment positions as accountants, sta- 
tisticians, secretaries, bacteriolo- 
gists, chemists, and _ recreational 
directors. 





What the Liberty Loan Has 
Bought for the Army 


From the beginning of the war to 
June 30, 1918, the last day of the 
past fiscal vear, contracts were 
placed by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment of the United States totaling 
$4,300,000,000. The estimate for the 
current year is over $7,000,000,000. 
The major items of last year were 
as follows :— 

Artillery, $1,050,000,000; automatic 
rifles, $300,000,000; small arms, $100,- 
000.000; artillery ammunition, $1,900,- 
000,000 ; small-arms ammunition, 
$340,000,000; small-arms ammunition 








BMERSO N 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powersin expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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(practice), $80,000,000; stores and 
supplies (personal, horse, and or- 
ganization), $230,000,000; armored 
motor cars,  $100,000,000; total, 
$4, 100,000,000. 

Some other expenditures by the 
Var Department were $375,000,000 
for engineering operations, mostly 
in France; $37,000,000 for Hour, 
$145,000,000 for sugar, $43,000,000 for 
bacon, $12,000,000 for beans, $9,000,- 
000 for tomatoes, $2,000,000 for 
rice, $47,500,000 for rolling kitchens, 
$127,000,000 for shoes, $565,000,000 for 
clothing; for blankets, $147,000,000. 

Some smaller expenditures were 
over $6,000,000 for axes, $1,635,000 
for field stores, $2,700,000 for carpen- 
ter, and $224,000 for blacksmith 
tools, $2,500,000 for shov els. 

The department has bought 266,- 
000 wagons and carts, costing $37,- 
000,000; and 410,000 horses and 
mules, costing $99,000,000: food for 
them cost $62,000,000, and harness 
$29,000,000. 

These are only some of the fig- 
ures. They seem large,-but not so 
large when it is remembered that 
we have nearly 2,000,000 men in 
France and almost as many in train- 
ing here at home. All of this money 
and all the other money raised by 
the Liberty loans goes to make our 
army, our navy, and our people 
powerful and victorious in their 
war for freedom and right 

“We've got the men, we've got the 
ships, and we've the money, too.” 


a i 


Loans to Our Allies 


The United States Treasurv has ex- 
tended additional credits of $100,000,- 
000 to France, $9,000,000 to Belgium 
and $3,000,000 to Serbia. The total of 
credits advanced to our associates in 
the war against Germany is now $4,- 
49? O40.000 
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The Week in Review 


Continued from page 297. 


anarchists and escaped criminals” 
and they were promised money 
“for the hiring and bribin 2” of the 
necessary persons These secret 
orders, now made _ public, prove 
that, less than four months after 
the beginning of the war, Germany 
was planning the destruction of 
American ships, the wrecking of 
American factories, and the ruth 
less slaughter of American civilians 
to further her plans of world 
domination 


IN FRONT OF METZ 


The sweening victory of the 
American army in France, resulting 
in driving the German 4d S 

1 


divistons 
back to the very gates of Metz, an 
attended by the capture of 20,000 
prisoners and great stores of guns 
and ammunition, was followed by a 
comparative lull, gener ae ites 
as preparatory to a fresh advance. 
No one, however, who knows the 
history of Metz, and the measures 
taken by Germany to make it prac- 
tically impregnable, anticipates its 
early surrender. But the io ican 
troops will obey any orders th are 


given them with the dash Biceg fear- 
lessness which marked their wiping 
out of the St. Mihte! salient. That 
achievement has evoked the most 
unqualified praise. not only from the 
press of all the Allied countries, but 
from the highest official sources, 
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expressed in cablegrams of con- 
gratulation and appreciation to 
President Wilson from the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, from 
General Haig, and from Marshal 
Foch himself. 
THE FIGHTING IN THE BAL- 
KANS. 

A new feature of the war news 
the past week is the fighting in the 
Balkans. It is so long since there 
has been any activity in Macedonia 
that students of war operations 


have wondered what the Allied 
forces in that region were about. 
It is now clear that the Serbian 


army has been reconstituted, and, 
with the aid of French troops, has 
found a congenial task in driving 
the Bulgars back from Sokol moun- 
tain, capturing that highly import- 
ant position, and taking more than 
4.000 prisoners. This movement 
was apparently a surprise to the 
enemy; and, aside from its imme- 
diate results, it will make the Bul- 
garian commanders cautious about 
lending any troops to re-enforce the 
hard-pressed German and Austrian 
armies on the western front. Inci- 
dentally, it is gratifying to know 
that Serbia has reached a stage 
where she can. strike back effec- 
tively at the great Powers’ which 
planned to wipe her off of the map. 
BRAZIL IN THE WAR. 

Brazil has severed relations with 
Austria-Hungary, and has sent a 
message to Vienna which is equiva 
lent to a declaration of war. 
Brazil, from the beginning, has 
been sympathetic toward the cause 
of the Entente Allies, and was the 
first of the South American repub- 
lics to follow the example of the 
United States in denouncing Ger- 
manvy’s violations of international 
law. Now she is giving practical 
force to her condemnation of the 
submarine blockade proclaimed by 
Germany and Austria by sending a 
division of her navy to European 
waters to co-operate with the Allied 
navies. This will be a welcome re- 
enforcement, for Brazil has half a 
dozen Dreadnoughts, and an equal 
number of protected cruisers, be- 
sides a considerable fleet of gun- 
boats, destrovers, torpedo boats 
and submarines. 

LABOR AND CAPITAL MUST 

OBEY. 

That both labor and capital must 
abide by the results of arbitration 
is indicated by the impartial course 
followed by President Wilson in re- 
gard to the settlement of labor dif- 
ficulties. One case is that of the 
Smith and Wesson Company of 
Springfield. engaged in government 
work, which refused to accept the 
mediation of the National War 
Labor Board, with the result that 
the War Department has_ taken 
over its plant and business. The 
other case is that of members of 
the Bridgeport branch of the Inter- 
national Union of Machinists, who, 
in violation of their agreement to 
ahide by the awards of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, went on 
strike because the awards were not 
as favorable as they had expected. 
They were strongly censured by the 
President for this breach of faith. 
and were warned to go back, under 
penalty of being debarred for one 
year from employment in any war 
industry and of forfeiting all claim 
to exemption bv draft boards on the 
ground of their alleged usefulness 
In war production. They went back. 
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WOMEN are receiving merited recognition as principals of high schools under the 
conditions existirg this fall, and in many instances without much 
effort on their own part. Within the past two weeks we have placed several 
women in such places without even the formality of an application. The superintendent 
at Owego came to our office, we selected the one candidate he wanted, telephoned her 
that he would visit her that afternoon, and she was given the $120 principal- 
ship she had been waiting for. A gradu- principal for the past two years in Ohio 
ate of Defiance College with experience A we called on the ‘phone, asked her to be 
in Hinckley the next night ready to take charge of the high school on Monday- 
She did so, receiving contract on her arrival at $1150. We telephoned to a gradvate 
of the Potsdam normal at one o’clock on Saturday aiternoon, asking her 
to apply for the _ principalship at Westmoreland. We then attempted to call 
the president of the board there, but by the time the mess could be put through 
two hours later our candidate had been more successful in reaching him and was already 


madoubenday hewn snpay snes eppectehisine te pias auclinell Samus ae Sa 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 

25 E. Jackson Boulevard 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency * ® 22s bu 


NEW YORK—437 FIFTH AVENUE “Teaching as-a Business,” with chapters 
DENVER—SYMES BUILDING on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. Thirty 
SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING third year. One fee registers in all, 








Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


BRecommenés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 

and FOREIGN Schools and Families 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


4 recommends teachers and has filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (vp te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. 





if you need a 
teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





AGENCY © 460 Sern actu Rztere 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
366 FIFTH AVENUE : “ . 
Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prof. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 


GRACE M, ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 








Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppities Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 





Assists Teachers 













We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ es Beacon St. . p 


~ 


TAGENCY | Svxc ietance reer none. 


a 


| WINSHIP 


Boston, Mass, 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Manager. 
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Stop These Casualty Lists—Quickly! 


The Men and Money of America will help do it. 


Buy LIBERTY BONDS! Buy them NOW—Buy often. 
Buy to the limit of your means,—and MORE, 
Hasten the victory that will bring our boys home. 


Don't think about the money—that will all come back 
to you with interest. Think about the brave young 
Americans who are fighting and suffering and dying 


“over there’ for Liberty. 




















The Biggest Day's Work 
Commands the Biggest Pay 


This is true of everything—including TY PEWRITING 


Students who are trained in the skilled use of the 


SELF STARTING 
REMINGTON 


have a letter typing efficiency which cannot be attained in any other way. The 
explanation is simple. This automatic indenting mechanism cuts out all hand 
settings of the typewriter carriage and thus gives the ty dist more time to type. 


The Self Starting Remington enables every typist who uses it to become a 
more productive worker and hence a bigger wage earner. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 


New Yor® and Everywhere 
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